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Bjornstjerne Bjornson at Home. 


[THE following description of the home-life and home of the 
Norwegian poet and dramatist, who made so many friends on his 
recent visit to this country, was condensed for THE CRITIC from 
the Danish paper Ude og Hjemme.} 

In the beautiful Gausdal, on one of those long ridges which 
slope gently upwards from the bottom of the valley, where the 
road winds onward through brushwood and forest, lies Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson’s home. The country hereabouts has an impres- 
sive physiognomy; and one feels snug and contented among 
these sheltering hills, which spread out as if conscious of their 
solid fertility. Here are great, well-kept mansions, undulating 
stretches of forest, and woody mountain slopes, which bask in 
the sunshine and cast deep shadows down into the valley, broad 
rivers winding along through the picturesque landscape—every- 
thing radiant with a stalwart, manly beauty. Every one who 
travels through these regions feels a renewed conviction of the 
country’s strength, and a redoubled faith in the ability of the 
nation. Aulestad is the name of Bjérnson’s estate. 
The house is a large, two-story mansion, with an air of solid 
propriety and rural comfort. 

[Here follows an elaborate description of the garden, the balco- 
nies, and the internal arrangements of the house, all of which bear 
witness to the owner’s culture and wholesome, unaffected taste. ] 

On the second floor above the parlor is Bjérnson’s working- 
room, which is very large and has a magnificent view. It is easy 
to see that some one who knows his tastes and guesses his de 
sires has created this sanctum for him with lavish affection and 
care. During the summer months a fine-patterned matting 
takes the place of the carpet and deadens the sound of his dili- 
gent Rasa up and down, while his brain is wrestling with its 
problems. The tapestries are of green velvet, stamped with 

old; the furniture is of oak, carved in grand, antique forms, up- 

olstered with the same dim mottled stuif as the upper curtains, 
whose mossy yellow tints blend harmoniously with the green of 
the walls. Opposite the door a colossal Apollo-like bust of 
Goethe, on a large pedestal, beams upon the visitor. A similar 
bust of P. A. Munch (the historian of Norway) stands against the 
opposite wall. On the left side of the large writing-table, which 
groans under the weight of papers, pamphlets, and its complete 
equipment for writing, stand two female busts on their pedestals. 
One is a Venus of exceeding beauty ;\ the other—which is of 
mottled marble and of inimitable grandeur—is supposed to be Sap- 
pho. There are still other busts in the room, and fine oil paint- 
ings, and huge book-shelves, filled with books ; a table of a rare 
antique shape, and sofas, lounges, and easy-chairs. 

One cannot stay long under this roof, where hospitality is ob- 
served as a law of nature, without perceiving that it is an exceed- 
ingly well-ordered household, with a stated time for every meal, 
which one has to conform to, moreover, if he wishes to be on good 
terms with the family. Breakfast, to be sure, is made a charitable 
pre) so ; which is a thing for guests to be grateful for, for host 
and hostess are often found taking their coffee before 6 o’clock—an 
hour which by common mortals is reckoned among the noctur- 
nal. . . . After breakfast Bjérnson usually makes the round 
of his estate, and talks with his laborers about their work and the 


affairs of the farm. Then he mounts to his working-room, where 
he remains until it is time for his bath. For every summer fore- 
noon, when the weather permits, his large imposing figure, in neat 
everyday attire and broad-brimmed hat, is seen striding across the 
meadows to the grove, with a bathing-towel of tremendous size 
flung over his arm. It is a superb shower-bath one gets there 
under the crowns of the maples -and pines where the rapid river 
plunges down the hillside with foam and noise. . Noth- 
ing can be more refreshing than this cold mountain shower with 
its wholesome shock to the nerves, its bracing aroma of the high- 
lands, its splashing * hallooes,’ and its wanton, deafening mirth. 
It is here Bjérnson daily steels his health and draws a fund of 
hysical strength which seems to warrant him a long lease of life. 
rom his bath he brings a ravenous appetite ; and he is not apt 
to be gracious to one who detains him on his way to dinner. 
Throughout the summer there is a constant stream of guests at 
Aulestad. Some come only for a brief visit, others stay for a da 
or two, while a few remain still longer ; and all are received wi 
the same liberal hospitality, which hardly appears like hospitality 
because it is exercised so imperceptibly. If one stays for any 


~ length of time, he is given almost unlimited liberty ; he may come 


and go according to his pleasure. The conventional idea of en- 
tertainment, as well as the obligation to entertain, which is apt to 
make the intercourse between men so burdensome and trivial, is 
here ignored. The intense labor with all the burning ques- 
tions of life, which during so many years has absorbed aif Byorn- 
son’s thought, has produced an atmosphere in which no pretense 
or affectation will thrive. And yet no one knows better than 
Bjérnson, when he is in the proper mood, how to keep up a jocose 
conversation ; and his laugh is then so hearty and ringing that one 
could hardly help joining it at one’s own funeral. The conversations 
at the dinner- and coffee-tables, which are prolonged through the 
afternoons, provide mutual recreation, unless it may happen that 
one of the irons which the host always has in the fire is at too in- 
tense a heat. 

Early hours are the rule in Bjérnson’s house. Rising, as he 
does, with the sun, he begins at 9 o’clock in the evening to inquire 
restlessly about the hour, and within fifteen minutes, usually, 
every one has retired. There is something marvellously satisfy- 
ing in beholding the simplicity and naturalness of the poet’s life. 
Peaceful, good-natured, even-tempered—like a good child—he is, 
in his — intercourse with those about him. When he dis- 
cusses anything which interests him, he walks up and down on 
the floor, with his hands in his pockets, while his eyes flash forth 
from under his bushy brows. . But however much he is 
absorbed in his theme, if his youngest daughter comes and takes 
his hand with the request that he will look at her dolls, or ad- 
mire some surprising arrangement, he breaks off, even in the 
middle of a word, and follows her, with one of those happy, lovable 
smiles which are peculiar to him, and which beam most warmly 
when it is his little Dagny who has Jured them forth. 

* Bjérnson’s household consists often of an unusual number of 
women. And the reason is this: If he hears of any one around 
in the parishes who for economical or moral reasons is in need of 
support, then he says at once: ‘Let her come to us.’ And of 
course she comes, and has a home, with the right to share the 
duties and labors of the rest, and to stay until improved condi- 
tions call her elsewhere. When visitors come whom he wishes to 
give an insight into the internal relations of his household, he is 
sure to introduce these unfortunate members with some such 
words as: * This is one of our good friends who is staying with 
us ;’ or ‘ This is one of our very best friends, who has promised to 
remain here.’ Or, again, ‘ Now I will present you to our Birthe, 
our splendid housekeeper,’ etc. . . . Therelations which exist 
between Bjérnson and his family on one sidé and his servants on the 
other give his household the appearance of that of an old Norse 
jarl. A warm devotion, founded upon a long-tested acquaint- 
ance, binds the ‘ retinue’ to the ‘ chieftain’ under this patriarchal 
roof. Every servant feels himself a member of the family and 
avails himself of his right with tact and modesty. 

It is, however, not only within the narrow limits of his home 
that Bjérnson is regarded with an affection full of respect. In 
all the parishes round about he is beloved and trusted as one in 
whose heart there is no guile. The country is, perhaps, not so 
far advanced as he is, but he is no further in advance than that it 
can follow close upon his heels. He goes before, breaking a path 
for his large following—the present generation and the generations 
to come. And as he thus advances, he is something of a mar- 
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tyr, but most ofall he is the chieftain battling in the vanguard 
and rejoicing in battle. . It is very characteristic of him 
that some years ago, when he wished to sell his estate, he did not 
content himself with praising its advantages to purchasers, but 
he also pointed out emphatically its hidden disadvantages. Peo- 
ple laughed and confessed that they had never met with such a 
curious seller. Accordingly the place remains unsold. And up 
there at Aulestad, under the sheltering roof of his beloved home, 
aetacee Bjérnson still lives and works, in proud indepen- 
dence, like a norse jarl on his estate. 





Emerson and the Superlative. 


EMERSON on the Superlative, in the last number of Zhe Cen- 
tury, is the same Emerson we have known of old. This is per- 
haps one of the essays of his prime, as it is certainly on a par with 
any of thé chapters of his later volumes. How he hates the super- 
lative in speech, the gas and insincerity of the popular orator! 
When he went West a few years ago, he said the only thing he 
saw that equalled the brag was the Yosemite. This was the 
kind of superlative he liked—the superlative of fact—grandeur 
that beggared comparison. 

Yet Emerson is himself a master exaggerator, the lord of ex- 
tremes, holding the zenith and the nadir in his two hands. But 
at his best his superlative runs the other way—runs to excess of 
truth, rather than to excess of form. Without adjective or 
adverb, he reaches the superlative degree by the sheer projectile 
force of his verbs and nouns. It is the exaggeration of quality, 
not of quantity ; of essence, not of bulk. His sentences are a 
steam-chest ; the force of expansion is there without the expan- 
sion; the gas is held by an iron grip and made to work. He 
praises a low style, moderate statement ; but there must be a good 
many pounds pressure to the square inch in the low style that 
suits him. The rivet heads must be ready to fly, only they must 
not fly on any account. Perfect control and moderation though 
you are handling thunder-bolts. 

If there is a » > ect between an extreme statement and an 
exaggerated statement, then we should say Emerson makes the 
extreme statement, the compact iron-bound high-pressure state- 
ment. There is never any admixture of a lie, not the least taint 
of insincerity, but always the plus, the pressure of a purpose that 
would make the extreme more available and submissive. The 
last degree, the last limit of power he wants, but he wants it with- 
out striving orcontortion. He cuts no fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, but he deals in plain speech before the Olympian digni- 
taries. ‘There is no god dare wrong a worm,’ he says some- 
where. Speaking for Brahma he says to the ‘ meek lover of the 
good,’ ‘Find me and turn thy back on heaven.’ His rhetoric is 
a search for an extreme, but for a safe and well-clinched statement, 
for the arousing superlative, the superlative that freezes the mercury 
or—boils it. He likes an under-statement when it is bold or stim- 
ulates by what it omits, as when the village father of whom he 
speaks in this article, gave as a toast at an agricultural fair after the 
speaker had finished his discourse, this sentiment: ‘The orator 
of the day: his subject deserves the attention of every farmer,’ or 
the boy who on the top of the Catskill Mountains said to his com- 

anion, ‘Come up here, bie ¢ it looks pretty out-of-doors;’ and 

e likes an over-statement when it is equally bold, when it is a 
blow and not a word, a double shot and not a blank cartridge. 


In short the statement must be forcible whether under or over.’ 
_ He says the low expression is strong and agreeable. He means it 


is agreeable when it is strong—when it is full of powder and bullet. 
This article on the Superlative is a good example of Emerson’s 
Spartan exaggeration, his heroic hyperbole. Speaking of a person 
with the superlative temperament, he says, ‘If the talker lose a 
tooth, he thinks the universal thaw and dissolution of things has 
come. Controvert his opinion and he cries, ‘‘ Persecution !"’ and 
reckons himself with St. Barnabas, who was sawed in two.’ 
He says ‘every favorite is not a cherub, nor every cat a griffin, 
nor each unpleasing person a dark diabolical intriguer ;’ nor 
agonies executions, nor ecstacies our daily bread.’ ‘The se- 
crets of death, judgment, or eternity are tedious when recur- 
ring as minute guns. Thousands of people live and die who 
were never, on a single occasion, hungry or thirsty, or furious or 
terrified.’ But this tameness and monotony is just what our 
philosopher would avoid in speech. ‘The books say, ‘‘It made 
my hair stand on end!’’ Who, in our municipal life, ever had 
such an experience?’ Yet the phrase, when first used, was a 
sample of the true Emersonian exaggeration. ‘It froze my blood,’ 


too, he dislikes, yet he has used the phrase ‘the shudder of joy,’ 
and in his poem on the ‘ Titmouse,’ he says of the severe cold 
that it ‘curdles the blood to the marble bones.’ In one of his 
earlier essays he speaks of that hunger of the soul that could eat 
the solar system like pinger cake. ‘ Religion and poetry,’ he says 
speaking of the superlative character and manners of the Eastern 
races, ‘ are all the civilization of the Arab.’ The exaggeration of 
a striking and telling antithesis is always agreeable to Emerson. 
‘Dante,’ he says in * Letters and Social Aims,’ ‘ was free imagina- 
tion—all wings—yet he wrote like Euclid.” ‘ Turnpike. is one 
thing,’ he says speaking of Dryden, ‘ blue sky another.’ 
Emerson’s exaggeration, either way, up or down, unlike that, 
say, of such a writer as Victor Hugo, great as the latter is, always 
strikes fire, always kindles the mind, and we get a glimpse of 
noble manners, or feel the religious or else the poetic thrill. The 
heroic quality Jurks in every line he writes. There is always the 
stimulus of great example—of that high and undaunted attitude 
and the cheerful confronting of great odds, which is like the reply 
of the Athenian soldier to his Persian enemy: ‘ Our arrows will 
darken the sun,’ said the latter. ‘Then we will fight in the 
shade,’ said the Greek. JOHN BURROUGHS. 








Literature 








‘* Memories of Old Friends,” * 

OF Caroline Fox there is little that can be told, though she 
mingled nearly all her life with the most intellectual ‘ set’ in Eng- 
land, and died in her fifty-second year. She was a daughter of 
Mr. Robert Were Fox, the eldest of a remarkable family of 
brothers, whose forebears made Cornwall their resting-place 
two hundred years ago. What the Cheeryble Brothers are in fic- 
tion, the Fox Brothers were in real life ; conspicuous for their 
public spirit and philanthropy, and for the simplicity and modesty 
of their lives, they erected a cluster of lovely dwellings in and 
about Falmouth, and in one of these dwellings, which was about 
three miles from that place, and was called Penjerrick, on May 
24th, 1819, Caroline Fox was born. 

We have a glimpse of the child in her fifth or sixth year, and of 
her mother and a sister, in a letter of Mrs. Schimmelpennick, 
written in 1824. This good lady describes the mother going with 
her children in the morning to bathe in the midst of rocks and 
caves, and returning with them, boggee along the cliffs, upon a 
mule, with little Carry in her arms, and her elder sister, Maria, 
walking by her side. The mother and her children—the latter 
repeating psalms and hymns—suggested Raphael's picture of 
the Holy Family in their flight to Egypt. ‘ Little Carry especially 
used to enjoy the ride. ‘*O mamma!” she said one day, *‘ do 
let me sing my hymn louder, for the poor mule is listening and 
cannot hear me.”’ The child was quick, bright, intelligent, with 
little black laughing eyes, a merry round face, and as full of tricks 
and pranks as a marmoset, or Robin Goodfellow. Of a delicate 
constitution, she was not subjected to the severe physical strain of 
aschool education, but in the hands of good masters was moulded 
according to her capacities, her best knowledge coming to her 
when she was mistress of her own time. Her father and his 
friends were a liberal education to her. 

The Foxes, who were Friends, lived at Falmouth during the 
winter, and at Penjerrick during the summer months. Mr. Robert 
Were Fox was a man of science, whose experiments for more 
than forty years proved the increase of temperature in descending 
mines, and who was the inventor of the ‘ Deflector Dipping 
Needle.’ He.was aman of wealth and refinement, who did every- 
thing to make his children happy. The outward facts of Caroline 
Fox's life may be summed up by saying that she visited London 
every two years, with her brother and sister; that she broke a blood- 
vessel at the age of twenty-nine, and was long convalescent ; was 
miraculously preserved from a bull four years later; went abroad 
after the death of her mother in 1858, and spent the following 
spring, with her father and sister, in Rome and Naples ; cared for 
the orphan children of her brother —_— the next three or four 
years at Penjerrick ; accompanied her father to Spain in 1863 ; 
visited Venice in 1866; grew weaker and weaker every winter, 
until the close of 1870, when she took a severe cold, going her 
rounds with New Year’s gifts ; was very ill, and finally entered 
into her new life during sleep in the early morning of January 





* Memories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from the Letters and Journals of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall. From 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 
$1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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12th, 1871. When to this is added that she always moved in the 
most intellectual society, and kept a diary, we have said all that 
need be said of the beautiful soul who was known on earth as 
Caroline Fox. 

Our present concern is with the diary of this affectionate, in- 
quiring, receptive spirit, whose judgment was equal to her enthu- 
siasm, and whose impressions of men and women, famous or 
otherwise, jotted down while they were fresh, in the simplest, 
sweetest, most felicitous words, are a permanent contribution to 
the treasure-house of recent reminiscence, surpassing in keen but 
kindly shrewdness any reminiscences of the last half century, by 
whomsoever written. They begin at Falmouth, March 1ogth, 
1835, her sixteenth year, and end at Penjerrick, Januaty 5th, 1877, 
seven days before her death, in her fifty-second year. The period 
between these dates is thickly besprinkled with the names and 
memories of the people with whom she came in contact ; at first 
the friends of her father, and their friends—professors, scientists, 

oliticians, noblemen, and the like; then friends after her own 

eart, who sought her, and whom she sought—divines, scholars, 
painters, philosophers, biographers, historians, poets and prose 
writers—representatives, in a word, of the human intellect, in all 
walks of life. 

It is difficult to give the least idea of the vast amount of inter- 
est that attaches to Caroline Fox’s diary, which fills two hundred 
and forty-three closely-printed octavo pages. The index, although 
it is far from exhaustive, contains between five and six hundred 
references to persons and places, many very curious. Among 
these may be mentioned,the,one to Byron, who, according to Lady 
George Murray, wrapped up his famous ‘ Fare-thee-well’ poem 
in a number of unpaid bills, and threw it into the room in which 
Lady Byron was sitting ; the one to Campbell, who disappointed 
Sterling more than any man in society ; the one to Dickens, whom 
the boastful Bowring described as a brilliant creature with a pierc- 
ing eye ; the one to Froude, who defined Affectation as an attempt 
to seem; the one to Goethe, and his manly defence of Jung 
Stilling in a hotel dining-room ; the one to Jeffrey, who was 
almost a lecturer in society ; and—for we must end somewhere 
-—the one to Landor, two passages of whose life were remem- 
bered by Sterling, in the first of which he scolded his wife, and 
in the second lamented over the absence of a favorite dish of 
oysters. 

The chief literary charm of Caroline Fox’s Diary lies in its ful- 
ness of information concerning the personality of six of her inti- 
mate friends, Derwent Coleridge, son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
whom she knew from the autumn of 1835 to the summer of 
1849 ; Hartley Coleridge, his brother, whom she knew from the 
autumn of 1837 to the autumn of 1848 ; John Sterling, whom she 
knew from the winter of 1840 to the summer of 1844; John 
Stuart Mill, whom she knew from the winter of 1840 to the autumn 
of 1859 ; and Jane and Thomas Carlyle, whom she knew respect- 
ively from the winter of 1840 to the winters of 1864 and 1867. 
Did ever any other young English gentlewoman make the 
acquaintance of such people as these between her sixteenth and 
her twentieth year? There went up to London in the third quar- 
ter of the last century a young English school-mistress of twenty- 
nine (she died fourteen years after the birth of Caroline Fox, at 
the age of eighty-eight), who succeeded in winding her way into 
the susceptible hearts of a youth of fifty-eight, and a youth of 
sixty-five—a player, and a maker of dictionaries ; but her con- 
quests—Mistress Hannah More’s conquests—of Johnson and 
Garrick were not to be compared with Caroline Fox’s conquests 
of Derwent and Hartley Coleridge, John Sterling and John Stuart 
Mill, and Jane and Thomas Carlyle. 

To know Hartley or Derwent Coleridge was to strike the elec- 
tric chain which bound them to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Southey, 
and the Wordsworths. The emébarras de richessses is overwhelm- 
ing, but here are samples of it, at a venture : Southey once took 
a book from one of the shelves of Derwent Coleridge, who mur- 
mured, in a dreamy state, ‘I got that book cheap; it is one of 
Southey’s.” Of the Arnolds, Hartley Coleridge said, * Why, they 
were suckled on Latin, and weaned upon Greek.’ Hartley took 
Caroline Fox to visit Rydal Mount, on her first visit to him, and, 
Wordsworth being away, they were kindly received by Mrs. 
Wordsworth, who gave them ginger-wine and ginger-bread. 
—— is described as a little, round, high-shouldered man, shrunk 
into a little black coat, the features of his face moulded by habit 


into an expression of pleasantry and an appreciation of the ludi- 
crous. 


He was very anxious to establish an Ugly Club, and to be 











its chairman. There are many anecdotes of Wordsworth, and 
they are of a piece with all that are related of him. ‘ William 
Ball very eloquent on the subject of Wordsworth ; they never 
heard him praise any poetry but his own, except a piece of Jane 
Crewdson’s !’ Caroline and her sister Anna Maria paid a visit to 
the Wordsworths in October, 1844, and the poet lamented over a 
railroad that threatened his neighborhood. “He grieves that the 
ravens and eagles should be disturbed in their meditations, and 
fears that their endeavors after lyric poetry will be checked !’ We 
close with an anecdote of Coleridge, which we do not remember 
to have seen before: ‘ When Coleridge was in Rome, in 1815, a 
friend of his, a Cardinal, and one of the Piccolomini family (of 
Wallenstein notoriety), came to him one night, and said, ‘" Get 
up and dress yourself, and jump into the carriage that’s waiting.” 
In vain did the soporific Transcendentalist demand the reason ; he 
was to dress first and know after. It then seemed that Buonaparte 
had written an order to the Pope to take up all the thirty or forty 
English then in Rome and put them in prison until further orders, 
Coleridge was to be sent direct to Paris, because he had written 
in the Morning Post some articles very offensive to Napoleon’s 
dignity. Only a day and a half were allowed for the execution of 
this order; so the Pope told the Cardinal, ‘‘ If you can get your 
friend Coleridge out of the place to-night, you may ; but, guard- 
ed all round by French as I am, I cannot longer protect him.” 
Accordingly Coleridge was despatched as an attaché to Cardinal 
Fesch, and was mightily amused at the great respect shown him 
throughout the journey. On reaching Genoa, he so delighted an 
American by his conversation, who had never heard anything like 
it since he left Niagara, that at all risks, and with many subtilties, 
he got him on board, and brought him safe to England. This, 
S. T. Coleridge never mentioned in his Biographia Literaria.’ 





“Germany, Present and Past.” * 


THIS book is a valuable one, but it is written in an unattrac- 
tive style, and without esfrzt. The author, who is favorably 
known as a writer on mythology, and the possessor of a consid- 
erable erudition, is obviously one of those who have taken to 
literary pursuits, not on account of any peculiar fitness, but 
because he has caught the literary contagion which, somehow, 
pervades the air of the century. And yet, as many of these gen- 
tlemen, who in their capacity of authors are made and not born, 
have rendered valuable service in one way or another, we should 
not dispute their razson d’étre. The first two chapters of 
this work, dealing with the history of the upper and the lower 
nobility in the various German states, present, in a fairly interest- 
ing way, an explanation of many of the mysteries of German eti- 
quette. If a pocket edition of these chapters should ever be pub- 
lished, we would recommend it to such Americans as enjoy the 
doubtful felicity of moving in German society. They could then, 
while ruminating their chagrin, hunt up the historical reason for 
their remoteness from the hostess at the dinner-table, and their in- 
conspicuous position generally. Americans, as every one knows, 
are (unless they happen to be something very great indeed) 
neither fowl nor fish, and are hard to classify according to the 
official system{of the ‘ Almanach de Gotha ;’ and German hostess- 
es therefore choose the safe method of putting them at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, reflecting sagely that an offended foreigner is 
not half as dangerous as an offended native. No less valuable.is 
the chapter on ‘ Peasant Proprietors,’ which deals in an exhaust- 
ive and satisfactory manner with the curious agricultural com- 
munism of the Germans, which is partly in vogue even at the pres- 
ent day. The paralyzing effect of this system upon ail agricul- 
tural reforms is made evident, as well as its widely ramified influ- 
ence, both moral and economical, upon society in general. This 
portion of the book shows extensive research, and a conscientious 
comparison of authorities. 

Less satisfactory as a whole, but far more aries ay. are the 
chapters on ‘ Marriage’ and ‘ Women,’ although the former is 
both historically reliable and replete with curious information. 
As regards the Liter, there is much room for diversity of opinion ; 
and the author ought to have the benefit of the doubt ; for prob- 
ably no two writers on German women (or on any women) would 
be likely to receive the same impression, the subject being, as 
Virgil long ago pronounced it, mudltabile et varium. If Mr. 
Baring-Gould is an authority, the German women are hardly to be 
blamed for those protean characteristics for which some poets 


By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. $3. New York; 





* Germany, Present and Past. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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have seen fit to praise and others to revile them. There is a kind 
of horrid dualism in their composition, one half of which is con- 
tributed by the benevolent and gentle Earth-Mother Gode, 
while the other is derived from the cruel and ferocious goddess 
Jarnsaxa, with the iron head. However that may be, the author 
makes out a very good case, showing that Jarnsaxa’s influence, 
though steadily on the decline, is still traceable in a certain thrif- 
ty hardheadedness among her descendants. ‘The sketches of fa- 
mous German women, from Thusnelda the heroic wife of Arminius, 
to Rahel and Bettina, are eminently readable, but betray a lack of 
perspective, which will be perceived, however, only by the special- 
ist who has made a tolerabiy complete survey both of ancient and 
modern German literature. As an instance of what we mean,we 
will quote the following examples: On page 141, Mr. Baring- 
Gould, quoting the verse from the Nibelungen Lay, describing 
the first meeting of Kriemhild and Sigfried, states that they met ‘ in 
the rose-garden at Worms.’ This was not the case ; in the Nibel- 
ungen Lay they meet for the first time at a grand tournament 

_ which was held in honor of the victory over the kings Liudeger 
and Liudegast ; and if the author refers to the thirteenth-century 
poem, ‘ The Rose-garden at Worms,’ in which Kriemhild and 
Sigfried share the honors with Dedrich von Bern, he ought to have 
indicated this by capitals and quotation marks. On page 143, 
Rahel is spoken of as a true descendant (of course in a spiritual 
sense) of Brunhild, Kriemhild, and Hadewig ; or, rather, the latter 
are cited as the true ancestresses of the former. Now Rahel, 
being a Jewess (even though she was, late in life, married to Varn- 
hagen von Ense, a German), could scarcely have derived a single 
one of her brilliant characteristics from women with whom she 
had not the remotest community of blood or race. A similar 
instance of fragmentary information (evidently procured for the 
occasion) is found on page 153, where it is asserted that * Goethe, 
engaged ‘to Lili (Anna Elizabeth von Schénemann), whom he 
loved at one time, at all events, passionately, actually fell madly 
in love with another woman, whom he had never seen, and whose 
perfections he had conjured up in his brain.’ 

No doubt, Mr. Baring-Gould may have found some such state- 
ment in a German author of second or third rank, and it is not 
impossible that even Diintzer, in his early work ‘ Frauenbilder aus 
Goethe’s Jugendzeit,’ may be responsible for it. Nevertheless, 
no Goethéan scholar who knew the emotional] extravagance of the 
century would think of interpreting the poet’s letters to the Coun- 
tess von Stolberg with such literalness ; or attribute to her the 
breach between Goethe and Lili. The causes lay much deeper, 
and any one who wishes to know them will find them abundant- 
ly elucidated in Herman Grimm’s ‘ Lectures on Goethe.’ The 
same criticism applies also to the account given of Christiane 
Vulpius and Frau von Stein. It is all superficially true, and yet 
only half true. Goethe did not ‘in a fit of disgust’ at Frau von 
Stein’s refusal to obtain a divorce from her husband ‘ throw him- 
self at the feet of Christiane Vulpius.’ Hettner, Julian Schmidt, 
Grimm, and all accepted authorities give an entirely different ver- 
sion of the affair. There was, in fact, something constrained in 
the relations between the poet and Frau von Stein from the moment 
of his return from Italy, and the coolness was on his part rather 
than on hers. In his characterization of Christiane, also, Mr. Ba- 
ring-Gould betrays, by what he leaves out rather than by what he 
says, the insufficiency of his knowledge. His description is cor- 
rect as far as it goes, but no mention is made of Christiane’s de- 


votion to ardent spirits—an inherited vice which grew upon her as. 


she grew older. Few persons would think of calling a woman 
who was given to intoxication ‘a first-rate housekeeper.’ 
Whether Bettina Brentano was as ‘charming’ as Mr. Baring- 
Gould would have us believe may, perhaps, be a matter of opin- 
ion ; but it is certain that Goethe, whose wife she insulted, did not 
take as charitable a view of her as is here presented. That she 
was untruthful, and to a great extent manufactured her pretended 
correspondence with Goethe, has been amply eed by Mr. 
Lewes, and even in her later years she cultivated her eccentricity 
to a degree which made her almost unendurable. 

In spite of the above-quoted inaccuracies, the author has arrived 
at some sound conclusions regarding the women of Germany. 
* Of all women in creation,’ he says, ‘the Germans’ (meaning 
probably the German) ‘are least able to maintain a healthy 
activity on moonbeams and the pollen of lilies. It takes three 
— to fly a kite—the kite, the string, and some one on the 


One kite wil] not fly another; if the attempt is made, ~ 


both come headlong to the ground.’ Less commendable is the 


sweeping generalization that ‘whenever the German woman 
stepped out of her kitchen, she fell into the sewer.” Many other 
questionable aphorisms regarding the fair sex in general are de- 
livered with a patronizing, ex cathedra air, as if they admitted of 
no manner of doubt. There is a kind of comfortable, clerical arro- 
gance in these statements, to which we are happily not so accus- 
tomed on this side of the ocean as on the other. For the edifi- 
cation of female reformers, we quote the following : * Music and 
architecture are the two arts which demand a creative power, and 
creativeness is a masculine prerogative. Woman will execute, 
but man must design. She has ability rather than intellect. She 
is mentally and eeey conceptive, and her function is not to 
beget. She may shine in painting, for she can copy, and has a 
selective appreciation ; but for music and architecture initiation is 
required, and that woman has not,’ etc. Now with all respect 
for the author’s learning, this comes dangerously near being non- 
sense. Why architecture and music should ‘ end a creative 
power’ and sculpture and painting not, it would puzzle the seven 
sages to discover. Mr. Baring-Gould’s confidence in his opinions 
seems to be in an inverse ratio to their profundity. We have 
looked in vain, however, for the conjecture that the late Mr. G. 
H. Lewes wrote * Middle-march.’ 





‘John Inglesant.” * 

ONE of the memorable books of the year will be ‘ John Ingle- 
sant.’ The author terms it—dreading, perhaps, to hear it called 
an historical novel—a philosophical romance ; but whether con- 
sidered as philosophy or as romance, it is alike remarkable. As 
philosophy, it is a wonderfully clear exposition not only of the 
Catholic Church, but of the differences of belief in a church which 
professes that it can have no differences of belief ; as a romance, 
it is thrillingly interesting ; and as history, it illuminates the time 
in which the scene is laid—that of Charles I.-—as fine acting illu- 
minates a play of Shakspeare. The author’s power as a story- 
teller is shown in his tacitly saying to the reader, ‘ My hero is 
weak ; but I defy you to despise him.’ The hero is, indeed, the 
tool of a Jesuit, but so noble a tool that we forgive him for being 
one ; he loves a woman not by any means above the average, but 
because he is true to her, we respect his yo ; and he is willing 
to die with a lie which disgraces himself on his lips, that the lie 
may save the honor of a king whom he does not greatly love, and 
— the purpose of a religious party to which he does not openly 

elong. 

The key to this strange mingling of weakness and power is 
found in his training. Never, in essay or novel, have we had so 
clear and forcible an exposition of the aims and methods of the 
Jesuits. They chose young Inglesant when a mere lad to be their 
instrument, and moulded him, by means of his very nobleness of 
temperament, to their will; dissuading him from openly joining 
them because he could serve their purpose more effectually by 
maintaining his intercourse with eminent Protestants. Ingle- 
sant, however, is never consciously a hypocrite ; after that first 
fervor of youth when he would have pledged himself to follow the 
Jesuits openly, he ever after doubts and wavers—as it served their 
purpose best to have him doubt and waver—finding Christ both in 
the English and in the Catholic communions, but never finding 
exactly how best to love and follow him. Distrusting the Jesuit 
who has taught him (in England) that it is quite possible to com- 
bine worldliness with religion—the courtier with the priest—he 
appeals (in Paris) to one who preaches utter renunciation ; but who, 
knowing his man, preaches not the renunciation of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, but of himself, of his intellect, of his scholarly 
tastes, of his very life ; he is not to give up a courtier’s life for a 
life of study, but the life of study which he loves for a life of 
menial service. Inglesant grants that he believes Christ might 
be served so, but confesses sorrowfully that he cannot see it to be 
the only way to serve Christ. Later “n Italy), he seeks another 
counsellor (still of course a Catholic), who, seeing that he is 
haunted by a fear that he ought to have accepted the renuncia- 
tions, and also knowing his man, soothes him with the theory that 
there are certain men—of course exceptional natures—whom God 
is determined to win by love. He asks no sacrifice of such as 
these ; they are aptly described as ‘ courtzers of the household of 
God.’ Inglesant naturally drifts with ease into this pleasant ‘ hu- 
man philosophy,’ but after great domestic sorrow becomes a 
novice in a religious body. He never passes, however, beyond 
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the novitiate ; his latest master, accused of introducing innova- 
tions into the Church, is thrown into prison ; Inglesant—with the 
singular fatality which keeps him through life a friend with both 


parties and with all factions of each party, not by conscious 
volition, certainly not by any such double-dealing as kept Tito 
Melemma safe from partisan hatred—becomes a mediator ; his 
Jesuit training leads him to think it no disgrace to persuade his 
special friends to yield their Aud/éc exhibition of faith, while he 
demands of the Jesuits that in return for silence they shall grant 
the Quietists liberty of private opinion. . It is a curious illustration 
of his double nature that the request which he makes is for 
‘spiritual freedom—/he freedom of silence ;’ and the plea which 
he advances in its favor is curiously illustrative of his own ex- 
perience with the Society of Jesus: * So far as I have known it, it 
has pursued a course of compromise with all men, and especially 
with the weak and frail. It has always appeared to me a trait 
much to be admired, that in which it is likest to the divine charity 
itself ; but the world has been very severe upon it. And when the 
world says, ‘‘ You have pandered to vice in every form ; you have 
rendered the confessional easy of approach and the path of peni- 
tence smooth to the impenitent ; surely you might be mild to the 
devout ;’’"—what am I to answer?’ The Jesuits dare not punish 
him, but they ‘ advise’ him to return to England, where we leave 
him at last, cheerfully absorbed in musical pursuits, and convinced 
that the English Church is ‘the agency by which the devotional 
instincts of human nature are enabled to exist side by side with 
the rational.’ 

It will be seen that the book is not one to be read lightly. In 
style, it is admirable. Neither the interest of the story, the clear- 
ness of the theology, nor the vividness of the history owe any- 
thing to sensational event or to excited rhetoric ; but the reader is 
held from the very preface by a power of expression which is 
neither the eloquence of Macaulay’s New Zealander, nor the rhet- 
oric of Ruskin, nor the jewelled fervor of Lothair ; it is the calm, 
almost stately, utterance of things which yet moves one strongly 
with a sense of color. Perhaps the difference is that the brill- 
iancy of Macaulay, Ruskin and Disraeli is a fictitious glow cast 
over common subjects ; while that of the author of * John Ingle- 
sant ’is the splendor of a brilliant subject treated with very simple 
language. 





‘* Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse.” * 

EVER and anon there goes up from the reading world and the 
yet more exacting world of criticism a cry of hunger, real or 
feigned, for something that smacks of the soil, something indige- 
nous and homebred, revealing the life and habits of the veritable 
autocthon. It may be claimed for Mr. Munby, the masking 
author of ‘ Dorothy,’ that he has ably met this demand, since a 
fresher, hardier-grown, more native product than the poem under 
consideration has not appeared in market for manyaday. ‘A 
Country Story in Elegiac Verse’ is a genuine pastoral or idyl—one 
upon which Theocritus and Virgil might have looked with favor. 
The heroine of this modern bucolic is one Dorothy Cruinp ; a 
comely, strong-bodied, soft-hearted rustic lass, born, a ‘ charity 
child,’ upon the farm where she afterward serves, doing the work 
of both maid and man. Her housewifely and yeoman occom- 
plishments are dwelt upon with great particularity, coz amore ; 
we are invited afield to admire her strength and skill in plough- 
ing, to note her ploughwoman’s dress, her ‘lilac hood bonnet,’ 
her boots, 

‘ Studded with nails underneath, shoed like a horse at the heels.’ 

The verse is as blithe and buxom as the subject of it, with here 
and there touches as refined and handsome as the heroine’s face 
—her face 

‘ Brown, like a cairngorm stone, set in the gold of her hair.’ 

The author possesses, in large degree, the happy faculty (which 
we observe in Homer) of drawing similes from the commonplace, 
the work-a-day, the homely. Thus, when Dorothy extends her 
‘astonishing hand’ to the Colonel’s nephew, it happens-to that 
dismayed youth, on touching it, 

‘as to one in the dark, who, feeling for silk or for velvet, 
Suddenly grasps, unaware, rusty old iron instead.’ 

Indeed, this hand of Dorothy, from our first view of it to its 
final bestowal upon her manly lover, claims very special atten- 
tion ; besides, in the appendix, we are treated to a crisp and viva- 
cious monograph on the subject of * hard hands.’ 





* Dorothy : A Country Story in Elegiac Verse. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


The poem, in its entirety, is an apotheosis of labor and a justi- 
fication of Nature's dealing towards human kind. The vivid 
pictures of rural scenes and personalities with which the book 
abounds deserve to take competitive rank in that genre gallery 
which contains so much admirable work of the novelists, Reade, 
Hardy, and Blackmore—the last being the ‘ singular good friend 
and antient comrade’ of the dedication. In a prose epilogue, the 
author congratulates the ‘candid critic’ upon the ‘ease with 
which the matter and manner of this book will lend itself to ridi- 
cule.’ It is by no means likely that this naive challenge will be 
passed by unheeded. The courageous simplicity and homeliness 
of its subject-matter ally the book worthily with the * Lyrical Bal- 
lads’ of Wordsworth, and these, it will be remembered, did not 
escape without much fastidious censure from the elegant reviewers 
of their day. But it is rather the manner than the matter of the 
book that will fall under castigation—and that not altogether 
undeservedly. ‘Candid’ perusal discovers some rare instances 
of reductio ad absurdum that call up the freaks of the Hudibrastic 
muse ; as where we are informed that Dorothy, albeit not given 
to poetic rapture or-speculation, could, nevertheless, ° 


‘ Welcome the morn for its beauty as well as its brightness, 
And, in the evening glow, think not of supper alone |’ 

Again, we might question the taste which, within the limit of three 
successive lines, encumbers the verse with both Greek and Latin 
quotation. Nor is it commendable, perhaps, from an artistic point 
of view that a placid ‘ country story’ should conclude with a charge 
of forensic argumentation and raillery such as the author directs at 
the ‘ doctrinaire dames’ and other radical advocates of the famous 
* Bill to Regulate Female Employment.’ As to the measure in 
which the poem is written, it must be admitted that Mr. Munby 
has fully vindicated his choice, proving anew the adaptability of 
hexameters to the uses of English narrative poetry. 


‘Golden Poems.” * 


THE difficulties that attend the making of a satisfactory collection 
of poetical extracts from British and American authors are much 
greater than most compilers are aware of. The latest compiler must 
be dissatisfied with the work of his predecessors, or he would not 
seek to improve upon it ; or he must persuade himself that there are 
unexplored by-ways of song, or he would not propose to diverge from 
the beaten paths. That his taste is not perfect, we cannot for a 
moment suppose that he will admit. He must believe implicitly in 
his taste, in the existence of undiscovered poets, and in his thorough 
comprehension of a popular demand, or we should never hear of 
him. Neither would his publisher hear of him, who, canny man that 
he is, requires to be convinced that the projected compilation is 
likely to sell. The compiler convinces him by stating the number 
of poets that he can put in a given number of pages, and the number 
of poets and poems never before quoted which the given number of 
pages shall certainly include. This last argument must have in- 
fluenced the publishers and compiler of ‘Golden Poems.’ They 
have both tried to give us too many of these auriferous grains. They 
have crowded two hundred and thirty-seven poets, British and Amer- 
ican, into four hundred and fifty-six pages, which is an average of a 
poet to nearly every two pages, and of nearly a poem to a page, the 
total number of poems or fragm_nts of poems being four hun- 
dred and twenty-nine. And the period covered, reckoning from the 
birthday of the eldest of these poets, Geoffrey Chaucer, to the birth- 
day of the youngest, Dora Reed Goodale, is five hundred and thirty- 
eight years. Surely Mr. Browne has attempted too much.—But let 
us see how some of the famous British poets fare at his hands. He 
gives Beaumont and Fletcher the song, ‘ Take, oh take those lips 
away,’ the first stanza of which appears to have been Shakspeare’s, 
(twelve lines in all); he gives Collins twelve lines ; Chaucer, forty- 
eight lines ; Ford, twelve lines ; Jonson, thirty-nine lines ; Lovelace, 
thirty-two lines ; Shakspeare, forty lines ; Sidney, ten lines and Suck- 
ling, fifteen lines. To poets who are less celebrated, though exquisite in 
their way, he is equally niggard, Beddoes having fourteen lines, Hunt, 
twenty-six lines, Procter, fifteen lines, and Waller, twelve lines. The 
thirteen British poets that we have named occupy just two hundred 
and eighty-seven lines. The first thirteen American poets in Mr. 
Browne’s list of authors (omitting the names of Bryant, Emerson, 
Halleck, and Holmes) occupy just seven hundred and eighty-two 
lines. The average of the baker’s dozen on both sides is twenty- 
two lines for each of the British poets—most of whom are famous— 
and sixty lines for each of the American poets, of whom hardly one 
ever rises above mediocrity. Of the taste which selected these un- 
known American poets—some twenty or thirty odd of the illus- 
trious obscure—it is hardly worth while to say anything. Nor shall 
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we dwell upon the liberties which Mr. Browne has taken with the 
text of his authors, further than to say that cutting down ‘ The Prob- 
lem’ of Emerson from seventy-two to twenty-two lines, cutting down 
Halleck’s ‘Marco Bozzaris’ seventy-eight lines, Lowell’s ‘Commem- 
oration Ode’ nearly four hundred lines, and the omission of a whole 
stanza from Keats’s ‘ Ode to a Nightingale,’ is not to be justified or 
pardoned. 


Minor Notices. 


IN a compact little volume * Mrs. Robinson presents a sketch of 
the woman suffrage agitation in Massachusetts. It serves the 
purpose also of a brief history of the movement in the United 
States ; for in tracing the work and influence of the brave band of 
New England reformers, who preached liberty for women as well 
as for slaves, she has necessarily pursued her theme into New 
York and Pennsylvania, and other States, east and west. She 
mentions, therefore, every leader in the movement, of any promi- 
nence, and every striking incident inside and outside of conven- 
tions. The book is unequal in interest, but often emerging from 
the dry records of conventions, the author dwells upon the poli- 
tical and legislative and argumentative sides of the subject with 
entertaining pith of statement. And even the appendix is worthy 
of careful inspection. Mrs. Robinson’s sketch makes no preten- 
sion to rival the large and curiously interesting cabinet of materials 
which Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton, and Mrs. Gage have nearly 
completed in their ‘ History of Woman Suffrage.’ It may do 
more good, however, as an easy and forcible vehicle for conveying 
home to half-convinced, yet unwilling, masculine minds, the irre- 
sistible logic of facts. The legal status of woman has been vastly 
improved in the last thirty years. What has been accomplished 
in this way in Massachusetts is set forth by Mrs. Robinson in an 
able chapter on the * Legal and Legislative History’ of the move- 
ment. These are all significant facts, but there are others which 
promise a great deal more for the cause. And these pertain to the 
silent agitation which has taken the place, in great part, of public 
meetings and conventions. Thousands of women are to-day gain- 
ing strong foot-holds in the arts and the professions. Their edu- 
cational privileges are now limitless in degree, if not in bounds, 
for the venerable university of Cambridge has opened its doors to 
them, and both in America and Europe there is little to be learned 
in the arts and sciences that women may not acquire if only they 
have the will. When women share the rewards and the burdens 
of the world’s professional as well as domestic work, equal voice 
in public affairs will come almost as a matter of course. It is safe 
to say that there will be, in that day, no less a demand for wives 
—or indeed for husbands—the only difference being that women 
will have less excuse for leading a humdrum existence, and more 
incentive to improve themselves. 

THE Z1GzAc C.UvBt is by this time so well known that it needs no 
introduction. Those two encyclopedic gentlemen, Master Lewis 
and Mr. Beal, are no less entertaining and instructive than they 
were in the former volumes of the series; and Tommy Toby, 
Wyllys Winn and Charlie Leland have not, so far, had their faculties 
impaired by a satiety of knowledge, but continue unweariedly in- 
quisitive and adventurous. Russia, Turkey, and the former Turkish 
principalities offer a fertile field for amusing experiences ; and tales 
and anecdotes, illustrative of the character and customs of the Turks 
and the Slavonic nations, are everywhere interspersed with the more 
personal narratives. Intricate political problems, as for instance the 
Eastern Question, are elucidated in a very satisfactory manner and 


with great simplicity ; that very inharmonious concert, known as the - 


European, is made intelligible to the uninitiated, and we are even 
made to understand why that nicely adjusted contrivance called the 
Balance of Power, is always on the point of losing its equilibrium. 
Altogether, the book, like both its predecessors, is full of amusement 
and instruction. Among the illustrations we notice a number of 
old ss ae ren ey rae oe that inevitable ‘Armenian’ with a 
tattooed ring{on his forehead (page 40), who, if we are not mistaken, 
made his first appearance, years ago, as a Hindoo, in Mr. Schuyler’s 
‘Turkestan.’ The same individual appears also, in his Armenian 
disguise, on page 201 of Mr. Dole’s ‘ Young People’s History of 
Russia.’ But (and this is less defensible) a picture which is found 
in Mr. Dole’s book (page 283), with the title ‘ Allegorical Picture of 
the Tzar,’ does service in ‘Zigzag Journeys’ (page 119),as an ‘ Alle- 
gorical Picture of Charlemagne.’ There is a sort of metempsycho- 
sis or fost mortem transmigration visible in some of these illustrations 
which is truly remarkable. 





* Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage Serunent. (t774-1881.) By Harriet 
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We remem- 
bered Mr. Cook’s first collection of newspaper letters, his ‘ Holiday 
Tour in Europe,’ in which he showed that a bright, keen-witted 
American journalist could go over the most familiar ground and find 
something fresh and entertaining to say about it, and we hoped for 


WE came to this book* with pleasant anticipations. 


a similar volume in this one. We confe:s ourselves disappointed. 
This is simply a guide-book compilation, neither more nor less in- 
teresting than the general run of such compilations. The publishers 
have brought it out in the wrong form and at the wrong season. 
Had it appeared in June or July as a handbook to the summer re- 
sorts near Philadelphia the reason for its being would have needed 
no explanation. But at this time, in the midst of the holiday nov- 
elties, it is something of a surprise (notwithstanding the present lev- 
ity of the thermometer), to come upon a new book which opens with 
this query, ‘The summer heats are upon us and where shall we go 
to keep cool?’ and which proceeds to answer it by giving a brief de- 
scription of the resorts ‘ within an hour’s ride of Philadelphia.’ 


Theological Literature, 

PROFESSOR MCGARVEY did a wise thing in compiling a hand 
book on Palestine,t instead of merely giving us the hasty impres- 
sions of a traveller. He has read industriously, and gone over 
the ground with the results of his reading in mind, so that he is 
able to put before us in the first two parts of his volume a sum- 
mary of the conclusions reached by the archxologists. Where 
these differ, and the author is called to decide mooted points, his 
views cannot, of course, claim the weight of a specialist’s judg- 
ment ; but the abundance of facts presented, and the very absence 
of pretense at authority in matters of opinion, make the book 
useful for reference. Numerous illustrations—which do not claim 
originality—increase its worth. The third part is of a different 
sort. It consists of letters of travel, ‘ originally published simul- 
taneously in three weekly religious newspapers,’ a footnote in- 
forms us, and now reprinted to gratify friends. It is unfortu- 
nate that the author should have so far yielded to his friends’ im- 
portunity as to prefix a likeness of himself to these letters, and, if 
they must be republished, should not at least have omitted such 
passages as the account of the tearful parting from his servants, 
after which, he says, ‘I had to stop in the porch and lean against 
the post awhile before I approached my weeping family.’ A book. 
so respectable in its merits ought to have been kept free from this 
ludicrous solemnity. 


THE present age is not remarkable for confidence in creeds and 
confessions of faith. It is rather skeptical in its tendency. Many 
reject all creeds as shackles of the mind and checks of progress, 
while others desire to go back of all creeds of the Church to the 
creed of Christ as laid down in the New Testament. Nevertheless this 
voluminous collection of creeds} has, within four years, already gone 
into a third edition. This is to be attributed to the fact, first, 
that the creeds, no matter what value we put upon them, embody 
after all the ripest thoughts and the most authoritative statements of 
the various denominations of Christendom on the articles of faith, 
the eternal decrees to the final judgment and life everlasting; sec- 
ondly to the fact that Dr. Schaff’s work is unique in its comprehen- 
sive plan, and the only complete collection of all the most important 
creeds and confessions, from the Apostles’ creed down to the con- 
census Articles of the Evangelical Alliance, both in their original 
language and in English translations. The first volume gives a his- 
tory of these creeds in a truly liberal and catholic spirit. The second 
volume contains the creeds of the Greek and Latin churches. The 
third volume gives the confessions of the Protestant churches—Lu- 
theran, [Calvinistic, Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, 
Friends, etc. These important documents are here brought together 
in authentic shape and form, with critical notes, and in the best typo- 
graphical outfit. The third edition contains a number of improve- 
ments in the first and third volumes. The literature is brought 
down to the latest date. 


To those interested in the history of symbols and symbol-worship, 
this new edition of an,interesting book§ will be of no small value. 
The author has collected an immense quantity of good information 
from a great variety of sources, and the illustrations, which are very 
numerous, have been carefully reproduced from the first edition, 
Wherever the drawings have been taken from other works they are 
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Publie Ledger. By Joel Cook. $1. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

+ Lands of the Bible. A Geographical and Topographical Description of Palestine 
with Letters of Travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and Greece. By Professor J. W 
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ia reeds of Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes, By Philip Schaff, 
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§ Monumental Christianity, or the Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church. 
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additions. $7.50. New York: J. W. Bouton, 
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conscientiously acknowledged, with an honesty which is unfor- 
tunately rare in such matters. The great body of the evidence is 
from the Roman catacombs, and goes to show that many institutions 
and religious practices which are generally thought to be compara- 
tively late offshoots of the Roman Catholic ritual, have been in 
reality branches of the original tree from the time that it attained to 
its first distinct growth. The similarity of scheme which is 
clearly traceable in all symbolic systems, from the Egyptian and Nine- 
vite to the masonic, finds in the present work much that makes it 
more comprehensible ; and the author’s remarks, though they ap- 
parently result from a strong personal belief in what the symbols 
stand for, are not without weight in the archeological matters of 
which he treats. Just now there is a great deal of interest taken in 
the religion and symbolism of the far East, and the chapter on 
‘Jesus Christ as Human’ will be read with astonishment by those 
who are unfamiliar with the remarkable parallels existing between 
the lives of Christ, Buddha and Krishna. At page 217 is a plate, 
reproduced from Moor's‘ Hindu Pantheon,’ representing Krishna and 
his mother, or foster-mother, and so strongly resembling an Italian 
Madonna and child, as to raise a reasonable doubt concerning Major 
Moor’s accuracy. There is probably no book at present within the 
reach of the many, which contains so much both in matter and in 
illustration, bearing upon the most interesting features of Christian 
symbolism. 


THERE are different tempers in which one might judge ‘Ecce 
Spiritus.” It is concerned with Jesus and his mission among men, 
and yet, if a complete view of that life and mission, doing full justice 
to the record transmitted to us, were to be expected of it, the expec- 
tation would yield disappointment. The record is treated arbitrarily, 
and criticized according to a subjective standard, so that it would be 
easy to attack the theory of the gospels which underlies the whole 
thought of the writer, and on this side he would hardly be able to 
present a strong defence, But it is quite another feature of the book 
which is likely to make the strongest impression, and which ought 
by all means to determine the final standpoint for its judgment. We 
have here, at last, one who does not feel bound by the traditions of 
the church, who looks without scholastic prejudice on the religions 
of the world, who narrowly limits belief in the historic facts of Chris- 
tianity, but who nevertheless clings to Christianity as to the incom- 
parable treasure. Jesus stands out for him, distinct and apart 
from all those with whom he has ever been compared, overtopping 
them all in the quality of his spirit, teaching as none of them ever did 
or could, revealing such a tender and satisfying God as none of them 
ever dreamed of, becoming to men, if not in the sense of any theo- 
logical scheme, yet in profoundest reality, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. . Spirituality, in the simple yet commanding form in which 
Jesus introduced and represented it, is the essence of Christian being 
and living. And so we are pointed to those higher faculties, whose 
very existence is often forgotten, but which—far above all the din 
of bustling days, the dialectics of the schools, the estheticism which 
would gladly think itself their peer—form the crown of the loftiest 
character, because they open possibilities of divine communion. 
They are beyond definition, but they are none the less verities, and 
the crying need of our generation is that, whether the creeds go to 
pieces or not, these unspeakable verities may be still believed. 
About the book before us, there is an atmosphere of intense, unques- 
tioning certainty respecting them; it is not merely full of delicate 
and impressive suggestion; it speaks straight to the soul of him 
who can understand it, and quickens his most precious life. 


The Late Professor Diman. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Reading the Critic, as I do, with great pleasure, I regret to no- 
tice in an article in No. 26, (p. 366), reviewing the late Professor 
Diman’s ‘ Orations and Essays,’ certain remarks which seem to me 
to convey incorrect impressions. I do not refer to your estimate of 
the value of the book. The friends of Professor Diman, who had 
learned so much from him and who loved him so much, were ex- 
pecting that he would live to do greater work than he had yet done, 
when death—to them untimely—removed him from them. Perhaps 
they would not agree that, had he lived, a good portion of the work 
now published would have been consigned to oblivion. But leav- 
ing this, I wish briefly to notice the fol.owing : THE CriTIC says of 
Professor Diman: 

‘With a singular purity of aims, high and ardent energies, and remarkable extent 
of intellect, he was a man who attempted to devote himself to two callings, namely, to 
the labors of a parish and the duties of the professor’s chair. The result was to be an- 
ticipated : he carried his religious convictions into his secular teaching, and, to some 
extent, his pedagogy into the pulpit.’ 

Now it is true he was for a number of years a parish pastor, and 
he was also a professor; but he was not both at the same time, ex- 
cept during the first year of his work as professor. At that time he 





* Ecce Spiritus. A Statement of the Spiritual Principle of Jesus as the Law of Life. 
$z.25. Boston: George H. Ellis. vai 4 J ad : 





was acting pastor of a Congregational Church in this city, while it 
was awaiting the coming of a permanent pastor. During the nearly 
seventeen years while he was professor, with the exception above 
noted, he was quite free from parish care. He preached occasionally, 
and was always heard gladly. He was intimately interested in many 
public benevolent works and institutions, but it was as a humane, 
high-minded citizen, and not as a clergyman.——Having been con- 
nected with the college where he taught, for the most of the time 
from when he began his work in it, until the present, I would like 
to say a word as to his ‘secular teaching.’ I was his pupil fora year 
and a half, meeting him daily for one year. Later, as teacher in the 
faculty I met him frequently, and attended some of his evening 
classes. I was a member of such a class at the time of his death. 
In expressing my own opinion of his teachlng, I believe that I may 
speak also for many other pupils of his. We found him singularly 
free from all bigotry or party spirit in religious questions. His well- 
known candor (we sometimes thought him too generous in this) hab- 
itually led him to make the greatest concessions to those with whom 
he was not in ecclesiastical and theological affiliation. I need only 
instance his constant endeavor to treat the Roman Catholic Church 
with liberal justice. It seems too much, indeed highly undesirable, 
to demand of any man, that he should not carry conviction into his 
teaching. I cannot well conceive of the teaching of a man with no 
convictions as being valuable. Religious convictions, with Pro- 
fessor Diman, did not mean sectarianism. This he never exhibited. 
Unfortunately the public must here depend largely on the testimony 
of those whom he taught in college, in schools, and in his private 
classes. Could he have revised and published the substance of his 
lectures on the Thirty Years’ War, given before the Johns Hopkins 
University, and (later) to a private class, we should be able to show 
plainly how unpartisan, broad, and catholic was his treatment of 
religious historical questions. His preaching we never considered 
in the least dogmatic, if that is what is meant by ‘carrying his peda- 
gogy into the pulpit.’ He was so much of a man himself, that he be- 
lieved others to be best reached and affected by what was truly hu- 
man in thought, and spoken with Christian manliness and vigor, 
and in a high spirit of charity. He was singularly free from pulpit 
mannerism, and, while officiating with dignity, took it for granted 
that his hearers were persons of convictions and of self-respect. 

Pardon these long remarks. They are not made in a carping 
spirit, but simply with a desire that the expressions of THE CRITIC 
may not convey an idea that seems in part incorrect, and a little at 
variance with its generally fair and appreciative estimate of Profes- 
sor Diman’s character. W. C. PoLanp. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I., 28th Jan., 1882. 

[In applying the word ‘ pedagogy’, the reviewer of Dr. Diman’s 
‘Orations and Essays’ was far from intending any reflection upon the 
Doctor’s breadth of view or sincerity of purpose. There is nothing 
disparaging in the word fer se, and the idea it was intended to convey 
was merely that the sermons, taken alone and read without knowing 
the position of the author, would produce the impression of being 
exactly what they are—namely, excellent discourses written by a col- 
lege professor.—THE REVIEWER. | 
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Mormons Destroy Literature. 


A TOUCH of burlesque may seem intended if one speaks of 
Mormonism and literature or the fine arts in one breath. But 
the desire to shine in literature and the drama has always existed 
among the Saints. Eliza Snow began life as a contributor of senti- 
mental verses to the. poet’s corner of a paper in the backwoods. 
Cannon is @ polemical writer and orator. Pratt has aspirations 
of a higher kind. Theatricals have always flourished at Zion 
House; the chronicle-scandalous of Mormonism continues to 
charge that the Mormon leaders, like the Anabaptists and other 
now vanished sects, depraved their early victims by introducing 
them to a sort of allegorical play, like a miracle play of the middle 
ages,in which the modesty of woman was directly assailed. And 
to-day Salt Lake City encourages enough painters of local note to 
warrant an annual exhibition of pictures and sculptures. 

The great zmperium in imperio built in Utah by Smith and 
Young te rapidly invaded the adjacent Territories. Salt Lake 
City is its capital, and the old policy of bluster, false submission, 
corruption of legislators and clever exposure of the social crimes 
of our civilization in eastern and western states, is working as 
well now as ever, perhaps better than formerly. The polygamists 
are more numerous, flourishing and impudent ; their apostles 
more daring and successful ; their victims and willing tools arrive 
by the cargo ; their concentrated government, strong where ours 
is weak, is more potent now than twenty years ago. Moreover, that 
species of mind which carries most weight in our legislatures and 
newspapers to-day, the formalized legal mind, let us call it, really 
thinks more of the way in which an abuse is attacked than of the 
evil of the abuse itself. Hence our strongest leaders of popular 
opinion in the national and state legislatures and on the press of our 
great cities repeat the old cry that Mormonism will dissolve itself, 
that the special social crime of polygamy will vanish, and only the 
sobriety and industriousness of the Mormon commonwealth re- 
main. The cry comes from legal men, early initiated in chicanery 
and timid before movements that may thwart the smooth running 
of judicial machinery ; it is aided by the host of those who know 
their own hearts are as corrupt as those of the Mormon leaders. 
Every one, indeed, is at heart a polygamist. Shocking as this 
may seem, it is only shocking because people divorce almost 
entirely the words they utter in church, and read in their prayer- 
books and Bibles, from their actual life. The same Christian 
who prays aloud to be delivered from the attacks of polygamous 
desires will be the man who is most shocked to hear that he is a 
Mormon at heart. 

The movement now begun in Congress against polygamy in 
Utah is being stifled in the old way. On the floor, smart politi- 
cians snub the enthusiastic western member who delivers a tirade 
against polygamy i smart newspaper writers snub him in their 
journals. hich is the better of the two, Buncombe or Grad- 
grind? Buncombe. Because with Buncombe there is at least 
the chance that his outpourings well up from an honest enthusi- 
asm. They may be illogical and badly delivered ; but they have 
somethin behind them better than musty records or an unsavory 
private life. Be he what he may, he is not a machine; possibly 
not a hypocrite. But as the same story appears to be repeating 


itself at Washington ; as the legal men, the political men, the 
timid, venal, penny-wise, pound-foolish men are pretty sure to 
play into the hands of the polygamists, let us look a moment at 
the way in which polygamy in the present day is likely to affect 
literature. 


. 


To take the Orient as an example is difficult, owing to the 
difference between life here and life there. Yet literature seems 
to have been at a standstill there ever since the renaissance, 
about six centuries after Mohammed. The Koran was in itself 
an advance in ideas and helped Eastern literature for a time. 
But Mohammed was not at all what the West supposed him ; 
he was a reformer and insisted on the limitation of polygamy. 
The highest bloom of Oriental literature occurred in Persia, 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries ; it was a secret pro- 
test against the literary tyranny of the Koran, and sprang from 
a nation where polygamy was lawful, but monogamy the rule ; 
where to this day the wife, even of a man of means, generally sees 
to it that no rival enters and destroys the home. Young.and 
Smith have been likened to Mohammed—corrupters to a reformer, 
horse-thieves and literary robbers to an enthusiast made after the 
fashion of the ancient prophets of Israel! They have degraded 
woman to the status a women in the East before Mohammed, 
and put her, and their progeny with her, back into the status of 
barbarism. What that means in view of the fact that literature 
and the arts are the ultimate tests of a civilization may be left to 
any one’s imagination. 

But we have near us, geographically and historically, the * twin 
relic’ that cost torrents of blood and lifetimes of grinding labor to 
throw off. Slavery of serfs gives a sort of parallel to slavery of 
wives; and for a very good reason: slavery of serfs means 
polygamous alliances with female slaves, and hence a continuous, 
though probably less dangerous, interference with the family. 
How comes it that during the colonial period, when from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, slavery obtained, literature and the arts 
show such a barren record? It was not merely the newness and 
rawness of the civilization ; the colonists were of the best stuff 
Europe had to offer, and their mixture was-healthful. How comes 
it that the southern states—independent to.rashness, rich, full of 
men of leisure whose families longed to have them famous— 
commonwealths full of pride and intensely vitalized with national 
spirit—can only show a beggarly list of writers, painters and 
sculptors ? 

Polygamy under slavery was one of the great causes of this 
TT of the highest intellectual powers in a people as well 
_ by race-descent with bodily and mental vigor, as well 
avored in government, land and climate, as any that the world 
has known. With the incubus of slavery and its half-concealed 
crimes on its shoulders, no wonder the American people engaged 
at a disadvantage with Mormonism. And now that slavery is 
gone, the existing social evil forms the strongest argument in 
favor of the Mormon.——Can a representative whose private life 
will not bear investigation have much force in denouncing Can- 
non? The great Mormon commonwealth rearing itself higher 
and higher in the West has a strength that is not dreamed of. It 
is a‘menace to every idea embraced under the terms republican 
and democratic. While certain women and their aids are clamor- 
ing for the suffrage, woman is being victimized wholesale in the 
heart of the land, as if to point out the real selfishness at the 
bottom of that so-called reform. Land-sharpers, thieves and 
adulterers when they were in the backwoods, the Mormon leaders 
have to this day continued their avocations on a scale suited to 
their new quarters. America can show no land and emigration 
swindle equally plausible, equally ruinous to its victims, equally 
colossal. Eurupe has a true grievance against a government that 


allows this band of robbers, seducers, and assassins to inveigle 


the guilty and the innocent into its toils. If shame cannot work, 
perhaps self-interest may. There can be no question that abrupt 
reversions to barbarism in the family and government entail a 
suppression of free thought and speech and an intellectual decay 
which dry at their springs all that is worth having in literature 
and the arts. 


A Plantation Ballad. 


[Tue italics serve to mark what may be called the refrain choruses. 
The variable nature of these gives unexpected coloring—not to say 
humor—to the songs in which they occur. Any typographical ar- 
rangement of these choruses must be, in the very nature of things, 
awkward and ineffective. } : 


DE buss, he squall ter de rompin’ boys : 
Don’t bodder dat jug in de spring ! 
De jug, he guggle out good-good-good | 

igger, he holler en sing: 
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Oh, gimme de gal, de big greasy gal, 
Wat wrop up'er ha'r wid a string | 


II. 
Little bird flutter w’en de big speckle hawk 
Sail up en light in de pine; 
W’en de overseer come en look thoo de fence 
Nigger don’t cut no shine, 
But he roll up he eye, en he break loose en sing: 
En I wish dat big gal ‘uz mine! 


III. 
Oh, de speckle hawk light in de top or de pine 
En dar he set en swing ; 
De overseer lean his chin on de fence, 
En lissen at de cotton-choppers sing : 
Don't nobody bodder dat sway-back gal 
Wat wrop up’er ha’r wid a string | 


IV. 

Oh, de strappin’ black gal, de big greasy gal! 

She kvar herse'f mighty fine! 
How de boys gwineter foller along in de row, 

A-waitin’ fer ter ketch her sign? 
De boss mighty close, yit I study en I wish— 

En I wish dat big gal’uz mine! 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 





Dr. Bellows’s Relation to Literature. 


IN an interesting note on his own biography which the late Dr. 
Bellows wrote, a year ago, to the friend who was preparing a 
sketch of his life for the Harvard Register, he said that while he 
had published hundreds of pamphlets and newspaper articles, he 
had not been ‘an author of books’ which men preserve—and he 
intimated that at sixty-eight years of age, he regretted this. It will 
yet prove, however, that a collection of his letters will be one of 
the most remarkable volumes of memoirs which can be printed in 
America in our time. His sermons will be read with an interest 
which does not always attach to sermons. And there is no dan- 
ger that he will be forgotten in the literary history of this time. 

In the same note he speaks with a tender gratitude of Professor 
Edward Tyrrel Channing, who guided his literary and critical 
study when he was at Cambridge, in college. We have noticed 
this same gratitude in many other Harvard men of about his time, 
and it is gratitude well placed. Dr. Bellows says that Channing 
made a pet of him, and could not have taken a kinder interest in 
him, had he been his own son. 

From the beginning of his public work Dr. Bellows held a light 
and ready pen, and with that sublime audacity which gave joy and 
spirit to his whole career, he used it on every occasion. He was 
a wonderfully eloquent extemporaneous speaker. In his addresses 
to young men, or in his talk with them, he always insisted that the 
true way to preach is to preach extempore. When he preached 
so, he carried everybody with him. In public addresses, even on 
occasions of the very first importance, he relied implicity on his 
power in that line, nor did it ever fail him. But, all the same, in 
nine cases out of ten, he wrote his sermons, finishing them even 
in detail. He justified this habit by saying that he had not early 
enough trained himself to extempore preaching, and that, there- 
fore, it so exhausted him, that after six or eight Sundays of such 
preaching. he always broke down. The truth was, that he gave 
out so much of his life in such sermons that he did not keep 
enough to ‘run the machine.’ He was thus thrown back on the 
sluwer enginery of the pen. But his writing seemed as spontane- 
ous as his speaking, and he often said that the mere business of 
putting words upon paper was a business which did not so much 
as involve fatigue. He would sit and write at his desk for hours 
without a pause. 

The sense of duty was dominant with him from the very begin- 
ning of life, and it is to that, and not from any special versatilit 
of temper, that we owe the singular breadth of range of the wor 
he did for the world. To speak most seriously, he regarded him- 
self implicitly as in God’s service, and whatever turned up, which 
no one else seemed disposed to do, that thing he did. He would 
have ‘ sailed the Channel Fleet’ the instant he found no one else 
volunteered. So is it that in the national life he mingled in every- 
thing--education, fine arts (whether in music or in design), chari- 
ties, politics (whether of an election or at the base of social order), 
theology, and private or public religion. If the cause needed a 








spokesman, here was the spokesman to be found. ‘I will do it as 
well as I can.’ For the rest he was indifferent, nor was any man 
ever more reckless of the reputation which others chose to confer 
on him. 

This audacity relieved itself, shall we say, in thoughtful reports, 
sermons, essays, newspaper and review articles not to be num- 
bered, which exist in a body of pamphlets, any one of which has a 
literary value. For he never played with the outside of a subject. 
He was always in search of the fundamental principles. But 
there are but few do0ks, as he said, which bear his name. His 
letters from Europe, to his own newspaper, were collected and 
edited by Dr. Osgvod with conscientious care, and a single vol- 
ume of his sermons, ‘ Restatements of Christian Doctrine,’ was 
published under his own supervision. This last collection has far 
more value than most volumes of sermons. It is what it affects to 
be. It challenged attention, oddly enough, much more among 
‘ orthodox’ than among ‘ liberal’ readers. The truth was that it . 
belonged to no school. It was nobody’s business to give it noto- 
riety. And for him, he well nigh forgot he had printed it, by the 
time it left the binder’s hands. So is it that even the conscientious 
and accurate Allibone does not so much as name on his list of 
English and American authors this man who has written as much 
as any American of his time which has been published with effect 
and has achieved the aim for which it was sent. One reads in his 
Allibone that BELLON, PETER, wrote the ‘ Mock Duellist ’ in Lon- 
don in 1675, and then that BELMEIS, or BEAUMES, was Bishop of 
London in 1108, and ‘is said" to have written a treatise in verse. 
But, between the two, one looks in vain to see that BELLOws, 
HENRY WHITNEY, lived in this city of New York from 1839 for 
more than forty years, was abreast of its best life when he was 
not in advance of it and leading it, was the fearless friend of every 
cause which sought to level up mankind, was a speaker of the 
rarest eloquence, on whose words, wherever he went, crowded 
audiences hung, and that he was one of the most effective writers 
of his time. Nor can any biography say how near and deara 
friend he was to those he knew and loved. 

Epw. E. HALE, 





LITERARY NOTES. 

‘In Maremma’ will be the title of Ouida’s forthcoming book, now 
in press with the Messrs. Lippincott. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has nearly ready a work on mythology, in which 
he combats some of the views of Sir G. W. Cox. 

The current Harper's Weekly contains an excellent portrait of the 
late Prof. John W. Draper, accompanied by a carefully prepared bio- 
graphical sketch. 

The fifth thousand of Mme. Blavatsky’s ‘Isis Unveiled’ is an- 
nounced by Mr. J. W. Bouton. This edition will contain a new 
portrait of the author. 


The posthumous work by Thomas Carlyle, ‘A Tour in Ireland in 
1849,’ announced as recently discovered, will be begun in the May 
Ceniury, and will run through several numbers. 

Mr. Bret Harte, it seems, is quite as indignant as Mr. Lanigan, that 
his name should have been printed on the title-page of a volume made 
up of fables contributed by Mr. Lanigan to the World. 

One of the latest articles, if not the very last, written for publication 
by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, was a brief essay on ‘ Historical Criticism 
of Christ,’ which appeared in THe Critic of December 3. 

‘La Fontaine and other French Fabulists,’ by Rev. W. Lucas Col- 
lins, will be the next volume of the ‘ Foreign Classics’ series ; and 
‘Schiller,’ by James Sime, the biographer of Lessing, will follow 
shortly after. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will soon leave the corner they have 
so long occupied, at No. 713 Broadway, and move further up town. 
Their plan is to secure a private house in a side street—a plan that 
has been successfully adopted by other publishers, notably Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co., and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. E.C. 
Swayne has been made a member of the firm. 


In her letters to Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, to be published in 
the March Harper, George Eliot gives a few words of autobiography 
and many bits of personal interest. She denies that she ever had an 
connection with any religious society outside the Church of England, 
though she had close acquaintance with many‘ Dissenters’ of various 
sects. Of her writings she says that always after writing a book she 
had a period of despair that she could ever again produce anything 
worth giving to the world. There had been no change in the point 
of view from which she regarded life since her first fiction was writ- 
ten. The principles at the root of her effort to paint Dinah Morris 
were equally at the root of her effort to paint Mordecai. 
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Balzac’s widow has sold the great novelist’s collection of paint- 
ings, bronzes, and rare books. 

‘Pleas for Protection Examined,’ by Mr. Mongredien, will be pub- 
—_ for the Cobden Club, by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 

0. 

Next week’s Harper's Bazar will give the first prize design fora 
table cover awarded by the Decorative Art Society at its spring exhi- 
bition. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘ Duties of Wome.’ is in its fifth 
thousand. Translations of this book have appeared in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

An American edition will be published, by Messrs. Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., of ‘Magyarland,’ a two-volume narrative of travels in the 
highlands and lowlands of Hungary. 


The premiums offered to new subscribers for Harper's Young 
People are books such as anybody would be glad to own. This is an 
improvement on the traditional chromo. 

Signor E. de Amicis, author of ‘ Spain,’ ‘ Holland,’ and other enter- 
taining works of travel, has been decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, on the nomination of M. Gambetta. 


Prof. Flower’s instructive essay on ‘Fashion in Deformity’ has 
been added to the ‘Humboldt’ Library, in a pamphlet which con- 
tains, also, Herbert Spencer's ‘Manners and Fashion.’ 


The Revue Politique et Littéraire of January 7th contained a five- 
column narrative poem by Henry Gréville. It is called ‘ La Juive,’ 
aad is the first poem of Mme. Durand which has seen the light. 

Senator Hoar’s eulogy on President Garfield, delivered at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in December, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with a fine steel portrait accompanying it. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have made arrangements with Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain, the author of the ‘Life of James Mill’ and 
the ‘ Life of John Stuart Mill,’ for the publication of those two books 
in this country. 

The Academy learns that Carlyle’s grave is marked only by the re- 
mains of a few wreaths ; not even his initials are carved on the insig- 
nificant headstone, though the stones on each side bear the initials 
of his mother and his brother. 

The tasteful series of ‘Modern Classics,’ published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will receive two additions next week : one 
comprising the Sonnets and Songs of Shakspeare, and Leigh Hunt’s 
Favorite Poems ; the other, Favorite Poems of Herbert, Collins, Dry- 
den, Marvell, and Herrick. 


George H. Ellis has prepared a new edition of ‘ A Year of Miracle: 
a Poem in Four Sermons,’ by William C. Gannett, which was published 
early in December and out of print ten days before Christmas. Mr. 
Ellis has also published ‘ Beliefs about Man,’ by Rev. M. J. Savage, a 
companion volume to the author’s ‘ Belief in God.’ 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., has written a paper on the industries of 
the United States in relation to the tariff, which will appear in the 
next number of Macmillan’s Magazine. Tothe same number Mr. 
Symonds contributes a notice of Dante Rossetti’s new poems, and 

r. Thomas Hughes an account of Sir Simon Harcourt. 

A ‘Life of Copley,’ one of the most distinguished of American 
painters, by Mrs. Charles Amory, is announced for publication on the 
18th of this month by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Onthesame 
day this firm will publish Mr. James Spedding’s ‘Evenings with an 
Interviewer,’ and a complete edition of Mr. Bret Harte’s works, in 
five volumes, with an introduction by the author. 


One of the most important announcements of the year is that of 
Mr. Froude’s life of Carlyle, which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will publish in March. The material for this biography was given to 
Mr. Froude by Mr. Carlyle some time before the latter’s death. The 
work will be published in this country and England at the same 
time. The manuscript is already in the printer’s hands. 

M. Claretie has made some interesting statements in the Paris 
Temps about the complete edition of Dumas’s plays now being 
made by the author. He says that this edition ‘will not only be 
printed in the highest art, but will also possess curious details and 
notes of importance. It will be limited to ninety-nine copies, for 
presentation to personal friends and to the actors and actresses who 
created the parts.’ 

A new series of books for supplementary reading will be com- 
menced next week by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the 
general head of ‘ American Classics for Schools.’ The first volume 
will be devoted to Longfellow, and will comprise such selections 
from his writings as are especially adapted for school use. The book 
will contain a biographical sketch and notes explanatory of local 
and personal allusions. 

Among the books of the spring will be a volume of ‘Poems from 
Puck,’ which will contain verses by Mr. H. C. Bunner, the late Ir- 


win Russell, Mr. R. K. Munkittrick, Mr. G. H. Jessop, Mr. Sidney 
Rosenfeld, Mr. Arthur Lot, Mr. Arthur Penn, Mr. T. Ei. Robertson, 
Messrs. Larned, Watrous, Starkwether and others. Two of Bret 
Harte’s poems were contributed to early numbers of Puck ; they will 
find a place in the new volume, which will probably be edited by 
Mr. V. Hugo Dusenbury, professional poet. 


The following are the titles of some of the volumes of early 
typography received from the Sunderland library sale by Mr. J. 

. Bouton : Aristotelis libri decem ethicorum, libri octo politicorum, 
etc., ex interpretatione lat. Leonardi Aretini. (Folio, in old orange mor- 
rocco, without signatures, catchwords, or pagination, from the press 
of Joan Mentelin, of Strasburg, circa 1470.) Apuleius, ‘ Metamor- 
phoseos,’ liber ac nonnulla alia opuscula ejeusdem, etc. (Folio, 
Vicentiae, H. de Sancto Urso, 1488.) Barnetius(Martinus), ‘ Historia 
de Vita et Gestis Scanderbegi.’ (Folio, Rome, ogg V[italibus], 
no date.) Bedé (Jean), ‘ Le Droit des Roys contre le Cardinal Bel- 
larmin et autres Jesuites. Besarion (Johannes Cardinal), ‘Adversus 
Caluminatorem Platonis,’ liber V. (Folio, Rome, Seveynheym and 
Pannairs, 1469—a fine specimen from the press of these enterprising 
Germans, who introduced the practice of the art into the Holy City in 
1465, establishing their press under the auspices of Pope Paul the 
Second, in.the monastery of Lubiaco, in the vicinity of Rome.) 


The catalogue of the second portion of the Sunderland Library 
has just been issued, The sale will take place between April 7 and 
April 27. The catalogue comprises 2806 numbers, and ranges from 
‘Chardin’ to ‘Germanus.’ The characteristic features of the first 
portion, which was sold last December, were the collections, per- 
haps unrivalled, of Bibles, and—by a strange contrast—Boccaccios, 
This last comprised the celebrated Valdarfer. edition, of which not 
half a dozen copies are known to exist, and which was bought 
by Mr. —— the Piccadilly bookseller, for £585 sterling, or 
$2925. he second instalment of the great library is quite as inter- 
esting as the first. The catalogue contains over three hundred 
editions of Cicero, comprising every issue either of the collected or 
separate works of the great orator published up to the end of the 
reign of George I.—the time when the Sunderland Library was prac- 
tically completed. The first edition of the collected works is dated 
Milan, 1498. Of the separate works there are editiones principes of 
the ‘ Rhetorica,’ ‘ De Oratore,’‘ De Officis,’ and others, printed by 
the very fathers of the craft—Faust and Schoiffer—in 1465. Dante is 
represented in about eighty editions, beginning with a precious 
manuscript, on spotless vellum, of the early half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This is followed by the first printed edition with a date, printed 
at Foligno, by Johannes Numeister, in 1472. There are over 500 
numbers — comprising many thousand rare volumes, pamphlets, 
tracts, and broadsides—relating to the history of France, dating from 
the earliest days of printing in France to the period of the Regency 
and of Louis XV., the Bien-aimé. A superb edition of Clarendon’s 
History, with 360 portraits, mostly copied in sepia from famous origi- 
nals, will undoubtedly excite considerable competition. Many cele- 
brated editions of celebrated authors complete the catalogue of 
the second portion of this unique collection, which again will attract 
the attention of bibliophiles all over the world. 








Science 








**Volcanoes.”’* 

THERE are somewhere between 300 and 350 active volcanoes now 
known; but if we include not only those ascertained to be such, but 
those whose physical peculiarities proclaim their former character, it 
may be said that we have evidence of (in round numbers) about 1000 
existing and extinct volcanoes, The number of these vents for the 
extrusion of internal constitutents of the earth’s surface is, therefore, 
alone sufficient to insure attention. Exactly what volcanoes are and 
what are the deductions to be derived from their study, Prof. Judd 
has now essayed to teach us. More than half a century ago, Pou- 
lett Scrope published a couple of works, which have become classics 
in their department: ‘ Volcanoes’ (1825), and ‘The Geology and 
Extinct Volcanoes of Central France’ (1827). Of their eminent author 


“Prof. Judd is a most worthy disciple, and has already become dis- 


tinguished in connection with his studies of the same subject. The 
volume eptomizing the results of his researches is a timely one, and 
no one could have been found better qualified than the author to pre- 
sent the facts and conclusions hitherto gleaned. 

In twelve chapters, Prof. Judd has discussed the various ramitica- 
tions of vulcanology. After an introductory chapter and one on the 
‘nature of volcanic action,’ he notices ‘the products of volcanic ac- 
tion,’ ‘ the distribution of the materials ejected from volcanic vents,’ 
‘the internal structure and the formations of volcanoes,’ ‘the succession 
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of operations taking place at volcanic centres,’ ‘the geographical dis- 
tribution of volcanoes,’ ‘volcanic action in different geological 
periods,’ and ‘the parts played by volcanoes in the economy of 


nature.’ These chapters are followed by one containing deductions 
respecting the nature of the earth’s interior, and one summarizing the 
attempts which have been made to explain the causes of volcanic 
action. The sequence and arrangement of chapters are not as logi- 
cal as could be desired, but the defect therein is not sufficient to 
materially mar the exposition of the subject. The volume is for the 
general public rather than the scientific few, and the mode of treat- 
ment accords with the intention ——‘ A volcano is a burning moun- 
tain from the summit of which issue smoke and flames.’ Such is a 
popular definition and such the idea generally entertained respect- 
ing volcanoes. A volcano, however, is not necessarily a mountain, 
but essentially ‘just the reverse’—that is, a hole in the earth’s crust, 
by means of which a communication is kept up between the surface 
and the interior of our globe; it does not burn at all and its action 
‘bears, indeed, no relation whatever to that well known process;’ 
its vent has no necessary relation to the summit of a mountain, but 
if on a mountain at all, may be low down on its side, or even at its 
base, and it does not emit smoke and flames, the supposed smoke 
being steam or vapor, and the flames merely ‘ the glowing light of a 
mass of molten material reflected from these vapor clouds.’ The 
popular definition and conception are therefore radically discrepant 
with the facts. 

‘A volcano is a kind of great natural steam-engine, and our best 
method of investigating its action is to watch it when a part of the 
steam-supply is cut off. It is true that we cannot at will control the 
source of supply of steam toa volcano, as we can in a steam- 
engine, but as some volcanoes have usually only a small steam- 
supply, and nearly all volcanoes vary greatly in the intensity 
of their action at different periods, we can, by a careful selec- 
tion of the object or the time of our study, gain all those advan- 
tages which would be obtained by regulating its action for our- 
selves’ (p. 8.) In these words, Prof. Judd has formulated his con- 
ception of a volcano and indicated his method of study of its nature 
and phenomena. The objective and comparative method of inves- 
tigation is pursued. Stromboli is taken as a type for several good 
reasons, and others are compared and contrasted with it. As a 
result of the studies of the various phenomena, it is concluded that 
they are owing to three causes: ‘First, the existence of certain aper- 
tures or cracks communicating between the interior and the surface 
of the earth ; secondly, the presence of matter in a highly heated 
condition beneath the surface ; thirdly, the existence of great quan- 
tities of water imprisoned in the subterranean regions, which water, 
escaping as steam, gives rise to all those active phenomena we have 
been describing.’ Asto the occurrence of outbursts from volcanoes, 
and their relative violence, the records of long known centres lead 
to the following generalizations : ‘(1) A long period of quiescence is 
generally followed by an eruption which is either of long duration 
or of great violence ; (2) a long continued, or very violent, eruption 
is usually followed by a prolonged period of repose ; (3) feeble and 
short eruptions usually succeed one another at brief intervals; (4) 
as a'general rule the violence of a great eruption is inversely propor- 
tional to its duration.’ 

The conclusions thus enounced are reinforced by a copious array 
of facts and illustrations. The writer is almost always cautious and 
conservative in his views. He acknowledges that we have still much 
to learn, and plainly says(p. 360) that ‘ we donot at present appear to 
have the means for framing a complete and consistent theory of vol- 
canic action.’ He expresses the conviction, however, that ‘we may 
hopefully look forward to the time when farther observation and ex- 
periment shall have removed many of the existing difficulties which 
beset the question.’ The great addition to our knowledge and our 
means for learning since Poulett Scrope’s day encourage us to hope 
that the looked-for time mayjeven be not far distant. In Prof. Judd’s 
work we have evidence of the contributions which geognosy, 
chemistry, the microscope and the spectroscope have made to vul- 
canology since the time of his master. 

Little but good can be said of the volume. Its author’s reputation 
is almost a sufficient voucher for its value in advance, and a perusal of 
it confirms its worth. Exception may be taken now and then to cer- 
tain statements and generalizations, but such differences will mostly 
be of opinion, which in the present state of our knowledge may be 
held in abeyance. Some subjects are comparatively neglected which 
might be deemed more worthy of prominence than others elaborated 
—e. g., the geysers of the Yellow Stone region and Iceland—but no 
two original investigators could agree exactly as to the relative im- 
portance of the varions branches of a subject. The illustrations are 
numerous and generally (not always) good and pertinent. The 


index is not as satisfactory as could be wished. But for whathe has 
given us, we have to heartily thank Prof. Judd; and we doubt not 
that in future editions the shortcomings visible in the first will be 
rectified. 





Scientific Notes. 


A Goop illustration of grebes and their nests’ in an American lake 
(not specified) is given in the London Graphic for Jan. 7. 


An epoch in the history of the Astronomische Nachrichten, founded 
by Prof. H. C. Schumacher, and the leading organ of astronomical 
literature, has been marked by the completion of its hundredth 
volume, 


According to Surgeon Conry—who lately presented a collection 
of animals, gathered at Ascension Island, to the British Museum— 
a blenniid fish (sa/arias vomerinus), found there and elsewhere, jumps 
twenty times its own length. 


The researches of Eichwald on the formation of peptones have been 
recently confirmed and supplemented by Poehl. All albuminates 
are claimed to be converted into peptone by contact with animal and 
plant tissues, and the albuminates and peptones intergrade with 
each other. 


A kind of thermometer for determining very high temperatures has 
been devised by Mr. Andrews. By observations of its indications, and 
by calculation,the temperature of given substances may be determined, 
Thus, it was found that the boiling point of sulphur was 447° C., and 
that of phosphoric sulphide, 527° C. 


A series of experiments was lately conducted in the grounds of 
the Central Palace, on an asbestos paint claimed to be a protective 
against fire. The experiments are reported to have been completely 
successful, so far as proving that the paint is a powerful protec- 
tion against conflagration. It can be used for theatrical prop- 
erties. 


Prof. Stevenson has lately examined the coal beds near Cafion 
City, Colorado, and from the stratigraphical relations of the deposits 
infers that they are at the base of the Laramie group—that is, of 
upper cretaceous or (according to some) lower eocene age. Thir- 
teen coal-beds, varying from six inches to six feet in thickness, alter- 
nate with shale and sandstone. 

Dr. Hagen has found in fossil leaves obtained from the Dakota 
group the evidences of galls and mines, the latter of which he says, 
are of a decided tineid and tortricid character; or, in other words, 
evidently made by small mining moths. The Dakota group is of 
cretaceous age, and generally supposed to represent, in part, at least, 
the upper green sand. No remains of insects had hitherto been sig- 
nalized from the beds. 


The American Museum of Natural History, Washington, D. C., is 
to a slight extent assuming the role of a normal school. Prof. Bick- 
more, the superintendent, is delivering lectures in the Museum 
building to teachers of the pubiic schools selected by the school 
trustees. The subject of the present course is physical geography. 
The lectures, which are given on Saturday mornings, are illustrated 
by photographs projected ona large screen. The applicants for in- 
struction exceed in number the accommodations of the room. 


The January number of the American Fournal of Numismatics 
contains several articles of interest. We remark the continuation of 
Mr. J. Carson Brevoort’s able essay on ‘ Early Spanish and Portu- 
guese Coinage in America,’ an article by Mr. Robert Morris entitled 
‘Happiness, Numismatically Illustrated,’ and ‘Canadian Numis- 
matics’—a continuation of Mr. R. W. McLachlan’s memoir. Mr. 
Henry Phillips, Jr., publishes a long article, under the title: ‘ Re- 
marks upon a Coin of Sicyon in Achaia,’ in which he fails to explain 
the relation of Sicyon with the types of the chimera and the dove 
impressed upon its coinage. 


Dr. Steindachner has reopened the question as to the existence of 
specific differences among the representatives of the African genus 
Polypterus, and comes to the conclusion that there are three distinct 
species, differing in the form and length of the head, the origin and 
number of finlets of the dorsal, the insertion of the ventrals, and in 
color. These are called P. senegalus, P. bichir and P. Endlicheri. 
This group of fishes is of unusual interest, because it contains the 
only living representatives of an order once very widely distributed, 
and because it furnishes the data for tracing the development of 
the limbs of quadrupeds from the fins of fishes. 

As many as seven comets came within the cognizance of astrono- 
mers during 1881. Two of these were of remarkable brilliancy, and 
were generally observed. The first (2) was discovered by Swift, of 
Rochester, May 1. The second (4) was first seen b ebbutt at 
Windsor (May 22), and also by Gould, of Cordoba uae 1), and 
in the latter part of June, as well as in July, it formed a conspicuous 
feature in the heavens for the northern hemisphere. The third (c) 
was discovered by Schiberle, of Ann Arbor, Mich. (July 16), and 
_vied in brilliancy with the former, with which it was in part contem- 
poraneous. The fourth (¢) was Encke’s comet, first seen (Aug. 27) 
by Mr. Common, at Ealing. The fifth (¢) was discovered (Sept. 20- 
2t) by Bernard, at Nashville, Tenn. The sixth(/) by Denning, of 
Bristol, Eng. (Oct. 4). And Mr. Swift closed the roll he had begun 
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by the discovery of a second new comet of 1881 (g) (Nov. 16-17.) In 


addition to these, Faye’s periodical comet, first seen Aug. 2, 1880, 
attained its perihelion Jan. 22, 1881. It is noteworthy that four of the 
seven comets of 1881 were first observed by Americans. No comet, 
whose elements are known, will attain its perihelion during the pres- 
ent year. 





SOCIETIES, 


New York Historicat Sociery.—At the monthly meeting held 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7, the Recording Secretary announced the 
death of the following members since the previous meeting, Jan. 3d: 
John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Foreign Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society ; Samuel B. Gardiner, Albert E. Oatman, Clark- 
son N. Potter, Edwin C. Taylor, and the Rev. John Cotton Smith, 
D.D.——Berthold Fernow, Keeper of the Public Records, Albany, 
N. Y., Isaac Lawrence, Newport, R. I., and Edwin M. Stone, 
M.D., Providence, R. I., were-elected corresponding members ; and 
David Williams, Rev. Sullivan H. Weston, D.D., and the Hon. 
Edwards Pierrepont, resident members.——The Librarian made a 
monthly report of additions to the collections, including a large 
number of contributions for the library, twenty-seven objects of 
interest for the Egyptian museum, bequeathed by the late Charles 
B. Collins, of Lewis Co., N. Y.; and, for the art gallery, a gift by the 
President of the Society of two paintings, known asthe Dougan por- 
traits, being those of mempers of the family of Col. Thomas Dougan, 
Earl of Limerick, Colonial Governor of New York under James II. 
——A communication was received from the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society, requesting the co-operation of the Society in urging 
Congress to purchase the collection of manuscripts, letters, almanacs, 
etc., of Benjamin Franklin, from Mr. Henry Stevens, of London. 
The matter was referred to the Executive Committee.——The inter- 
esting posthumous address on the ‘ Life, Character, and Public Ser- 
vices of Albert Gallatin,’ prepared for the Society by the late William 
Beach Lawrence, was then read by Mr. Edward F. de Lancey. The 
address, the completion of which was prevented by the death of its 
venerable author, in March last, contained many interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences of its subject, the eminent statesman, and friend 
and associate of Jefferson and Madison, and much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the early history of the republic. The former rela- 
tions of Mr. Gallatin with the Society as its President, and of Mr. 
Lawrence (contemporaneously) as its Vice-President lent especial 
interest to the address, which will probably be published by the 
Society. 

MEDIco-LeGcAL SocieTy.—At the regular February meeting on 
Wednesday, Ist instant, the following gentlemen were elected to 
membership: Dr. Fordyce Barker, Daniel Clark Briggs, Charles 
H. Hatch, E. J. McIntyre, Dr. Frank P. Foster, Dr. Stephen Smith, 
Prof. J. W. Wright, Edwin M. Felt, Dr. C. L. Dana, John A. Deady 
and Dr. J. C. Howard. Thecommittee reported that the election of 
ufficers at the January Meeting was regular and legal, which was 
approved by the society. Ex-President Dr. Charles S. Wood read 
his retiring address, after which President Clark Bell delivered his 
inaugural address in which it was set forth that the society has 
perso assumed the labor of organizing and maintaining a 
complete library ofall accessitive works upon medical jurisprudence, 
especially in the English, French and German tongues. Contribu- 
tions or communications concerning the library can be made through 
any member of the Library Committee, to Mr. R. S. Guernsey, 
Chairman of the Library Committee, 150 Broadway, or to Mr. Clark 
Bell, 128 Broadway, New York City. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 4MERICA.—The Greek Department 
of Amherst College has given notice to the Committee of the Insti- 
tute on the School at Athens of its adherence to the plan for estab- 
lishing the School at once. Professor Tyler promises a subscription 
from Amherst of $200 toward the expenses of the School for the first 
year, and this will no doubt be repeated annually until a permanent 
endowment has been secured. 








The Fine Arts 








Etchers and Water-colorists. 

QuEsTION, whether it is well to examine closely and exhaustively 
an exhibition of many hundred objects of art! Justice cannot be 
done to each without writing an octavo; and what do readers care for 
barren enumerations, interlarded with adjectives, wherein the painful 
reporter has condensed all he could of the general attributes of the 
object? But the pictures that remain in mind after asummary review 


of the galleries, these are they which are worth talking about. With- 
out doubt many timid pictures of no little charm are overlooked, and 
others that flaunt themselves mainly to catch the eye enjoy a notice. 
nsation is, that those of modest worth hold their ad- 
ey have once made themselves known, while the su- 


But the com 
mirers after 


perficial fellows are presently discovered and only mentioned to their 
shame. One brings away from the exhibition of water-colorists and 
etchers—or etchers and water-colorists, for the former are more re- 
markable than the latter—an impression of very marked ability in 
the artists represented, without any of those singular cases of genius 
for which it is the fashion to look. It may be a fact that no very great 
master contributes to either etchings or water-colors. And yet the 
other fact should not be forgotten, namely, that the very high general 
average makes it harder for any one artist to get the mastery. Where 
is one todrawthe line? Is Seymour Haden in etching a master? Is 
Whistler? There are etchers who come very near to these two ; quite 
too near to leave them comfortable in their faith that rivalry is out of 
the question. Remarkable is another matter which very likely will 
be disputed, and which it therefore may be more modest not to call a 
fact. There are Rembrandts shown on the same walls with these 
living etchers, to all appearance genuine. Yet the living do not halt 
far behind the great dead. In the latter, thoughtfulness and style are 
superior ; they form pictures the moderns do not care for, or of which 
they do not understand the management. But in technical qualities 
they have not much to teach to etchers of the first force. Marvellously 
apt scholars are these French, American and English etchers represent- 
ed in the first general exhibition of the New York Etching Club. They 
tread close on the heels of the old giants—Diirer, Rembrandt, Callot, 
Delacroix, Fortuny—and approach them nearly in everything save 
the creative side of the imagination. And some, if not of imagination 
all compact, have a lower form of it, which may be called fancy or 
fantasticalism. Such is Mr. Frederick S. Church. 

The praise and foreign publicity given Mr. Church bya recent 
series of articles in Z’A7# is merited, if reward should be given to gen- 
uine enthusiasm and unremitting labor. But while we rejoice that 
Europeans find anything American good, we cannot afford to accept 
their criticism of our workmen as final, or agree to their verdicts out 
of courtesy to the foreigner or kindness to the native. Mr. Church 
has great things in his favor: inventiveness, flow of ideas, heat of 
conviction, boldness, manliness. His, however, is still a crude art 
compared to that of many native artists. Instead of true imagina- 
tion, his Cupids playing with hearts, his shepherdesses and raptur- 
ous maidens, his owls and ravens, show a talent for caricature,a love 
of the grotesque, a healthy appetite for fun, and an abundant and 
vigorous fancy. Enough for one man, it may be thought. Even so. 
But the etchings and water-color paintings of Mr. Church do not 
show imagination in any high sense, and his methods of work are 
not those of a deep nature, examining and weighing the world about 
him, and transfusing into his pictures, often in the most curiously lat- 
eral and indirect ways, the resulting wisdom. Mr. Church is very 
young, it may be said. All the more reason that these strictures 
should be made now, while there is still time to change. Later will 
be too late. At present there is no sign that Mr. Church has hope- 
lessly run into a rut. He has variety in conception if not in execu- 
tion, and may be counted on to give a shrewd twist to his future art- 
life, if he should decide that other directions are preferable to those by 
which he has come to his present position. The ‘ Witch’s Daughter’ 
is not art. It is the humorous diversion of an amateur to seat a large 
realistic girl and a heavy blinking owl on a sickle-shaped bench 
without supports which we are asked to consider a moon. But let 
the moon go. Where is there anything witch-like about this young 
woman? There is no atmosphere, no perspective, no clew, no mys- 
tery. It belongs to the same school as the monkeys and bears of the 
Messrs. Beard, without having the broad humor which, in the work 
of these gentlemen, attracts many minds. Mr. Church's water-colors 
are pale, fairly drawn, poorly colored expanses charged with opaque 
colors. They are popular enough. But appearances indicate the 
likelihood that he will found no lasting fame among connoisseurs by 
work in his present vein. 

The-general excellence of the etching show does not prevent a 
little regret that Mr. Frank Duveneck and Mr. Otto Bacher should 
have made no sign, and that Messrs. Blum, Brennan, W. M. Chase, 
Twachtmann and Reinhart should expose no etchings. They would 
have done well to have been partners to the brilliant opening of the 
four-year-old society—an opening that has been a ‘ success of esteem’ 
doubled by the solid success of sales. Comparatively speaking, the 
advantage lies this year, not with the water-colors, but with the etch- 
ings, notwithstanding the good reports made bythe former. The 
etchings are playing the part of the cuckoo’s eggs; they hatch larger 
than the legitimate owners of the nest. Their handsome catalogue, 
ot which 1000 copies only are printed, outweighs, with its eight fine 
etchings on broad paper, the multitude of electrotype sketches in the 
pamphlet of the sister show. 

Water colors advance in public favor year by year, it seems. For 
one artist who drops out, ten crop up. As many pictures were de- 
clined as accepted, and the rejected brought their tribulations before 
the public in true London style by writing to the Zimes. Mr. A. E. 
Abbey offers two pictures, unequal in merit, but each with a band of 
admirers. Both are strongly tinctured with English influences, from 
which he seems to have extracted the good and left the bad. The 
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two young women at a piano, clad in high-art costumes revived from 
another century, have the long chins and finical expression in faces 
figures and surroundings which immediately class them with modern 


English art. The picture is finely done without great inner beauty 
of expression and meaning. The other is a single figure of a lady, 
full length, surrounded with brown leafage, and. called ‘ Autumn.’ 
The sentiment is unobtrusive, the expression charming, the work- 
manship easily the finest in the room. Great care and delicate man- 
ipulation have gone to the drawing of the thin draperies. One thinks 
of Burne Jones and his admirable workmanship, but not of his 
somewhat hollow intensity. Another water-colorist who takes hold 
of the memory is Mr. Carleton Wiggins, in many ways the opposite 
of the former. Rough, ill-drawn at times, so far as figures go, his 
landscapes from Barbizon reflect the deeper and truer spirit of Mil- 
let -a man on whom the fearful veracities of life took hold without 
pity, and who yet evolved from his experiences a fund of sympathy 
for fellow-sufferers that is still being drawn upon by the painters and 
sculptors of France. Mr. Murphy adheres to his old routine of 
evanescent, fragile landscapes ; and Mr. Bruce Crane introduces a 
fresh motive (for him), with snowy views of American country 
scenes. Messrs. Farrer, Nicoll, Giffcrd, and Wood say their say 
after their several fashions. Messrs. Muhrman and Freer speak less 
and less Munichly, and all the better for that. Mr.Mente,a Munich 
painter, and Mr. W. H. Hyde, a young New Yorker of promise, 
have pleasant words in several of the rooms, But further mention 
would be a catalogue. There are many more who deserve what can- 
not be given them—a paragraph to themselves. 





Art Notes. 


‘Hopgs and Fears for Art,’ by William Morris, author of ‘ The 
Earthly Paradise, is in the press of Roberts Brothers for immediate 
publication. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey is hard at work on the final drawings for his illus- 
trated edition of Herrick’s poems, which will be one of the choicest 
art books of next season. 

Why should not the Stanley Memorial window, which America will 
present to Westminster Abbey, be made, as well as paid for, here? 
The art of making stained glass is one of the few in which America 
can justly claim superiority over the old world. 

The fac-simile reproduction from one of Raphael’s drawings given 
in the English and American editions of M. Muntz’s biography was 
made from a sketch on a bit of brown paper about the size of a 
man’s hand, for which the British Museum paid £600. 

The forthcoming number of the Magazine of Art has something of 
an antiquarian flavor, although the present day is not forgotten. 
There is an interesting paper on Book Decoration: Historical and 
Artistic,’ illustrated with some excellent fac-similes of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth century workmanship. ‘ Antique forms’ have a chapter 
to themselves. Mr. W. Conway, the antiquarian, contributes a careful 
paper on ‘Nuremberg Art.’ Another paper dealing with the past is 
that entitled ‘ By-ways of Book Illustration,’ being an amusing and 
interesting description of Bagster’s * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ giving re- 
productions of the curious little wood-cuts with which the work was 
illustrated. The present is recognized in a paper on John Bagnold 
Burgess, A. R, A.; in‘ Belgian Art; and in a note on ‘ Japanese 
Art.’ 








The Drama 








‘ ODETTE,’ drama in four acts, by Victorien Sardou, was produced 
at Daly’s Theatre on Monday night. It maintains in every respect 
Mr. Daly’s high reputation asa manager. No bungling translation 
offends the ear, no garish scenery offends the eye. Everything is taste- 
ful and well-ordered. And the piece also illustrates Mr. Daly’s skill 
in selectinga company. He detected in Miss Ada Rehana capacity for 
serious work, and nobody who has caught the low, grave notes into 
which her voice occasionally falls could have doubted that much 
emotional power was suppressed in her. As ‘ Odette’ she has set 
out on the right road, feebly and with uncertain steps at present, but 
still with evidences that she will attain excellence. Mr. H. M. 
Pitt was chosen to represent Odette’s husband. He was hitherto 
best known as the villain in ‘The World’ and the dandy in ‘ The 
Passing Regiment.’ He is far too young for the part which Dupuis 
plays with authority in Paris, but, being a man of good breeding, he 
carries himself with some dignity, and is never ridiculous. Both 
characters would have been rendered very differently by such actors 
as Miss Rose Eytinge and Mr. Charles Thorne. They would have 
been played with more force, more noise, and possibly more pre- 
cision. They would have lost in refinement, and that is a quality 
more esteemed by Mr. Daly’s audiences than either force or noise. 

The play itself is unworthy of Sardou. It is hard to believe that 
the hand which wrote ‘ Nos Intimes’ in by-gone times and ‘ Divor- 








gons’ to-day could have penned the crudities of ‘Odette.’ Much 
slavish flattery has been poured over the drama by Parisian critics, 
and it is just possible that Sardou is avenging himself for the cold re- 
ception they gave to ‘Maison Neuve’ and ‘ Les Diables Noirs’ when 
he was comparatively obscure, by making them, now that he is an 
Academician, go into raptures about a worse piece of precisely the 
same class. On the other hand it is possible that his gift is purely 
comic and farcical. Had he any eye for nature, he could not have 
chosen an Odette for his heroine. Smart Parisian writers pretend, 
for their own purposes, to believe that such creatures exist. Every- 
body else knows that they are figments. Women who have gone 
utterly, irredeemably to the bad are common enough, and which of 
them, after fifteen years of a disreputable life, would prate fine senti- 
ments about maternity or show affection for a child which she never 
had known? If M. Sardou wishes to study the ways and peculiari- 
ties of these people he should begin his investigations in a foundling 
asylum. 

Odette, who is the countess of Clermont-Latour, has been left 
alone in Paris by her husband. Her mother was celebrated for her 
intrigues ; the Count had married her in spite of his family ; and her 
hereditary instincts now reveal themselves in her attachment to one 
M. Cardailhan. The Count, coming home unexpectedly, finds Car- 
dailhan entering his house by one of those secret panels which, it 
appears, are common in Parisian drawing-rooms. He sends away 
his chitd—who is an infant in Mr. Daly’s version—to his brother's 
house, and then turns his wife into the street. We expect Mr. Daly 
has here lopped out much dialogue, for the action is whirled forward 
so rapidly that the spectators have no time to estimate the character 
of either Count or Countess, and consequently care not a straw for 
either. No excuse is shown for the wife’s fault ; no palliation is at- 
tempted of the husband’s brutality. Of the two the gallery critics 
rather sided with Odette. Knowing her mother’s character, conscious 
of her own frivolity, the Count had left her alone, unguarded, and re- 
turning to find that his negligence had borne its natural fruits, he 
takes her child, calls in his witnesses, and throws her into the street, 
on a cold night, with insults and imprecations. ‘Coward’ says she, 
and really most of the audience were inclined to agree with her. 

If this feeling were stronger it would be fatal tothe play. Fifteen 
years have passed. Bérengére, the daughter, though she is not, in 
Mr. Daly’s version, of marriageable age, is engaged to the young 
Duc de Méryan, on an alliance with whom the count has set his 
heart. Mme. de Méryan, the young man’s mother, will only agree 
to the marriage on condition that Odette, whom Bérengére believes 
to be dead, shall cease to bear the name that she has been dragging 
through the mire. Upon the dowager’s scruples hangs the meagre 
plot of the play, the first two acts of which are entirely supertiuous, 
At the first representation in Paris a veteran playgoer who sat 
beside M. Francisque Sarcey thus commented on the opening act: 
‘From such a situation only two scenes can spring—one between 
husband and wife, the other between mother and child. - When these 
have been played I shall go.’ He had to stay till the end, for M. 
Sardou had craftily planted one scene at the end of the third act 
and the other at the end of the play. All the rest was padded with 
incidents and personages of a humorous intention. 

There is M. Isidore Béchamel, for example. He is the drawing- 
room cynic, the Desgenais of society, played in Paris by Dieudonné, 
here by Mr. James Lewis. He is entrusted with the wit of the 
piece, which is not so smart as usual. ‘Nice,’ says he, ‘is a town 
with no sincerity. It has a castle which is torn down; a casino 
which is not built ; a harbor which is not made; a sea-shore which 
is at Cannes, a gambling-table which is at Monaco.’ ‘ As for the 
climate,’ he continues, ‘you grill in the sun, freeze in the shade, 
and catch bronchitis in passing from one to the other.’ ‘But in the 
company at Nice there are many true women,’ says somebody. 
‘ Yes,’ he replies, ‘but you would take them for false, so strong is 
the resemblance.’ These sallies were rapturously received in Paris. 
Besides M. Béchamel there is the Count’s friend, Philippe La Hoche, 
played by Mr. John Drew, whose style and appearance are curiously 
like those of Pierre Berton, the original representative. Philippe 
has a young wife who isjealous. ‘ Your heart,’ says she, ‘ is a hotel, 
in which I am the last arrival.’ ‘ True,’ he replies, ‘but I will now 
close the register.’ Then there are the inmates of Dr. Oliva’s gam- 
bling den ; the simple jeweler who comes from the Rue Montmar- 
tre to be ‘plucked’ in Nice ; the decoys who lay snares for him ; the 
English baronet who pretends to mistake him for Lord Beacons- 
field; the Spanish /Don with many titles who is nightly expelled. 
from the den because he presumes to enter it without an introduc- 
tion; and other caricatures which are more readily appreciated in 
France. And, as if this were not enough, Mr. Daly has thrown in a 


real carriage, filled with real masqueraders, pelted with real confetti, 
to illustrate the carnival humors which M. Sardou left to the imag- 
ination. 

And Odette? She had seen divers fortunes before she fell into 
the hands of M. de Frontenac, card-sharper, and into the society of 
In Vienna she had attached herself 


Dr. Oliva and his associates. 
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to the Prince of Reuss-Graetz, and led asumptuous life. In Naples 
she was under the wing of old Prince Ruspoli. She had now sunk 
to the lowest point of her career ; Frontenac was discovered swind- 
ling at baccarat; she had flung the false cards in his face ; and she 
probably felt her degradation as keenly as such a woman could feel 
it. Then the count enters. In the preparations for his entry 
we find the only traces of the hand which has produced dramatic mas- 
terworks. The husband has seen all ; he has witnessed the rascality 
of her lover and her bitter humiliation. ‘ You are ruined,’ says he ; 
‘you are heavily in debt ; you are everywhere in disrepute ; this 
episode finishes your career. I will pay your debts, set you up 
again, restore you to a tranquil and reputable life. My only con- 
ditition is that you renounce my name.’ This she will not do. He 
returns to the attack. ‘It is for the sake of your daughter,’ he ob- 
serves. ‘Then I have a daughter?’ she quietly remarks, and finding 
that this is admitted, proceeds to rave about maternity in the vein 
of MM. Pixérécourt, Victor Ducange, and other melodramatists of 
the past. ‘A child is ours because we have lived all the hours 
of its life, guarded it by day and night, trembled with its fevers, 
wept with its sorrows, laughed with its joys——with much more 
fustian of the same quality. Then he threatens to kill her, and she 
replies: ‘ You have only stirred in my heart the smouldering ashes 
of maternal love in order that you may snatch my child from my 
arms.’ Under these circumstances he yields and says that she shall 
see her child next day. And that is the scene which has set Paris 
crazy. 
Mr. Daly has modified the climax. In the original the heroine, 
- softened by her child’s innocence, drowns herself ; in the American 
version she goes intoa nunnery. If M. Sardou consents to this 
alteration, no fault can be found with it. It was suggested by the 
Parisian critics. It has been used with great success in ‘La 
Fiammina.’ That was probably the dramatist’s reason for avoiding 
it. M. Mario Uchard, the author of ‘ La Fiammina,’ had already made 
noise enough about the resemblances borne to his work by ‘ Odette,’ 
and there was no need to exasperate him still farther. ‘Fear noth- 
ing,’ said his heroine at the conclusion of his play, ‘I will not turn 
our joy into mourning. What sacrifice would I make by dying? 
Where would be the expiation? Being an obstacle to your happi- 
ness I go into solitude. Henceforth I am dead.’ This, says M. 
Vitu, is the attitude of Christianity. Without arguing a theological 
point with that eminently religious journal the Figaro, we may say 
that Mr. Daly’s termination seems to suit his spectators best. Of 
the players, the most successful was Miss Héléne Stoepel, formerly 
known as Bijou Heron, who represented Bérangére, the daughter of 
Odette, with much candor and simplicity. 





The Greek Play. 

In viewing the representations of ‘@Edipus Tyrannus,’ given last 
week at Booth’s Theatre, it is hard to steer between the Scylla of bom- 
bast and the Charybdis of ridicule. On the one hand, they were un- 
deniably interesting. They gave the public a faint idea of the cos- 
tumes, the scenery, the general arrangement of the ancient Greek 
theatre. In the orchestra was the thymele, with the chorus grouped 
about it; on the stage was the courtyard of a palace, with its short 
flight of steps, its marble pillars, its mythologic figures streaming 
along the frieze, and a prompter hidden away in the altar of the house- 
hold gods. From these materials an imaginative mind might con- 
struct the theatre of the Greeks, its spectators listening in awed si- 
lence beneath a cloudless sky, its stage with a temple on one side and 
a landscape on the other, its chorus marching with solemn steps 
around the thymele, its actors masked and mounted on the cothurnus, 
its gods descending from the clouds, its ghosts ascending from the 
Charonic stair. 

All this, however, would put a strain on the imagination, and the 
main defect of the Greek performances was that they made no attempt 
to be accurate. Some excuses have been offered on their behalf. 
‘Times,’ say their apologists, ‘ have changed. Our theatres are roofed. 
Players in masks would be ridiculous.’ Then why give the perform- 
ances at all? Their value should be wholly educational. They 
cannot amuse ; they cannot stir the emotions ; they can only instruct. 
And certainly any of us can overhaul a ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities ’ and 
get a better idea of ancient drama than Mr. George Riddle and his 
company afforded us. In place of the severe palace of CEdipus, we 
can see the Caucasian landscape where Prometheus was bound, the 
desert island of Lemnos where Philoctetus dwelt inhis cave. Instead 
of a bare courtyard, we can view the spectacular effects with which 
the playwrights embellished their work—Oceanus borne through the 
air on a griffin, the sea-nymphs in their winged chariot, the Eumenides 
with serpents in their hair, Trygoeus in the ‘ Peace’ riding to heaven 
on a beetle, Socrates in the ‘Clouds’ falling from Olympus in a bas- 
ket. It would, of course, be impossible to find these effects com- 
bined in one play, but no Greek drama appeals less to the eye than 
*CEdipus Tyrannus.’ The me ey of Aschylus were particularly 
picturesque. The watch-fires that Clytemnestra lighted from Troy to 


Mycenz have been gleaming on the stage down to our own times. 
Pythia, the aged priestess, seated on her tripod ; Orestes with sword 
and olive-branch in hand; the Furies clothed in black with purple 
girdles ; the virgins singing the funeral dirge of Thebes ; Xerxes, the 
Persian, fleeing from Salamis ; Titans rising from the nether world ; 
Prometheus threatened by the yawning abyss—all these are figures 
which touch senses left unstirred by the melody of Sophoclean verse. 

For this reason ‘(Edipus’ can hardly be accepted by a modern 
audience as a representative Greek play. Its beauties lie mainly in its 
diction and its construction. Of the first we can know nothing. The 
sound of the Greek language is wholly lost. Each nation adopts its 
own pronunciation. That of Mr. Riddle may be as nearly correct as 
any other ; but if Prof. Jowett should come to hear him from Oxford, 
or Mr. Jebb from Cambridge, he would scarcely understand ten words 
Mr. Riddle uttered. He has as much right to his method as they to 
theirs, but it would surely be more symmetrical to have the tragedy 
played all in Greek, as English school-boys play it to an audience of 
sympathetic female relatives; or all in English, as the ladies in 
Booth’s theatre would have preferred it. Nor were Mr. Riddle’s 
difficulties wholly linguistic. The character which he represented is 
a curiously subtle creation for so simple a mind as that of Sophocles. 
CEdipus is the Hamlet of Greek tragedy. He has solved the riddle 
of the Sphinx, the problem of human life; and of his own life he 
knows nothing. Fate draws him blindly, uneasily, irresolutely from 
murder to incest, and from the pinnacle of power to a terrible doom. 
Such a character is wholly beyond the range of modern histrionic 
methods ; Mr. Riddle is content to be forcible and melodramatic. 
Miss Georgia Cayvan has the presence, the mien, the dignity of 
Queen Jocasta ; she has not the tragic voice, but has unquestionably 
the stuff of a good actress. The chorus took their seats in the or- 
chestra with great composure, and kept up the ‘ thrust and parry of 
bright hemistych’ with a gravity worthy of all commendation. 








Music 


The New York Chorus Society. 


THE first concert of the New York Chorus Society (which may be 
regarded as in a sense the nucleus upon which the chorus for the 
approaching music festival will be formed) was given at Steinway 
Hall, on Saturday, Jan. 28, under the direction of Mr. Thomas, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Joseffy as pianist. An ambitious pro- 
gramme had been prepared, and the first hearing both of the new 
chorus and of Mr. Joseffy’s latest composition—a ‘ Scherzo Fantas- 
tique,’ for pianoforte and orchestra—was awaited with more than 
ordinary interest by a large and musically cultivated audience. 
Neither the chorus nor the composition proved to be particularly 
satisfactory, the former—which is large, and seems to contain some 
fine voices—disappointing by the uneven, and frequently bad, quality 
of the tone produced, as well as by the unvocal style of much of its 
phrasing, and the scherzo by its inherent weakness. There were, 
however, in the work of the chorus several really fine moments, 
when the great body of sound made some amends for its ques- 
tionable quality; the final ‘Amen’ of Handel’s ‘ Utrecht Jubilate,’ 
and the greater portion of the chorus from the ‘ Meistersinger,’ being 
given with great breadth, and the finale of Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Fan- 
taisie’ with admirable neatness and precision. In the greater part of ' 
the Jubilate neither of these desirable qualities appeared, nor can 
any chorus be expected to sing difficult music even acceptably until 
it has been taught at least something of the value of the vocal phrase, 
the proper manner in which such a phrase should be rendered, and 
how to pronounce the text clearly and distinctly. A good chorus 
cannot be hurried into existence, nor, indeed, can it be made to exist 
at all, save under the training of a competent chorus master, ?.¢., 
one who, besides being thoroughly conversant with the purely musi- 
cal side of his work, is, at the same time, in complete sympathy with 
its vocal quality, who loves and cultivates song as the highest and 
most perfect iorm of musical expression, and regards voices as some- 
thing besides mere instruments to be guided by the conductor with 
more or less precision to a neat and technically correct performance 
of a piece of music. Of this sympathetic guidance, the New York 
Chorus Society gives no evidence whatever. It plays upon the voice 
as the violinists in the orchestra do upon their violins, the only per- 
ceptible difference being that the instrumentalists, having been well 
taught before coming under the baton of their conductor, do their 
work exceedingly well, while of the singers many have evidently not 
been taught at all (at least, not how to sing in chorus), and conse- 
quently do their work very badly. The choice of register seems to 
be left entirely to the caprice or convenience of the individual singers, 
who—especially the tenors—might be heard giving at the same time 
a mingling of chest, head, and mixed voice that produced the most 
disagreeable effect; on some of the open vowels in the chorus 
from ‘(Edipus’ simply an unmusical noise. In the other voices 
this mixture of the register is less noticeable, though in the altos 
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also it should be avoided. The difficulty of obtaining a uniform 
and satisfactory pronunciation of the text with a cosmopolitan 
chorus must always be great ; even in large choruses composed en- 
tirely of members of a single nationality it is not an easy thing to 


obtain. Whether it has been attempted in this case we are quite 
unable to judge, since, with the exception of the ‘Amen’* before 
mentioned, we were not able to distinguish a single word that was 
sung. Mr. Joseffy’s Scherzo is entitled to notice as a novelty of 
some pretension. There are in it some bits of clever scoring of a 
bizarre and startling kind, and an occasional pretty attempt at 
a pianoforte passage; beyond this, nothing whatever—excepting, 
perhaps, a suggestion of the theme of the fimale of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Violin Concerto,’ with which the main subject of the Scherzo 
begins. Mr. P nen played the piece with the daintiest touch 
imaginable, and very nearly succeeded in rendering it interesting. 
Mr. Paine’s choruses from the ‘(Edipus’ music were rendered 
almost unrecognizable by the manner in which they were shouted 
rather than sung, besides being taken at ¢empi not only at variance 
with the score but even with sound musical intelligence. Indeed, it 
seems hardly conceivable that one who is at all a musician should 
so utterly fail to comprehend values of quality as Mr. Thomas did 
in his treatment of the second chorus,‘ Thou Delphic Rock,’ even if the 
various éempi were not so distinctly marked as they are in the score. 
The breadth of the opening theme (andante), the vehemence of the 
second (allegro con fuoco),and the serenity of the third (adagio es- 
pressivo), were alike merged in a monotonous movement that made 
the whole unutterably wearisome. In the ‘Choral Fantaisie’ the 
orchestra distinguished itself, and—especially the reed instruments 
—did some beautiful work. 





The Symphony Society. 

WE have to congratulate the Symphony Society on a really beauti- 
ful performance of an extremely interesting programme at its fourth 
concert (Steinway Hall, Saturday, Feb. 4). The G-minor Sym- 
phony of Mozart, with which the concert opened, is fortunately too 
well known to require any extended analysis at our hands; its peren- 
nial freshness of melody, exquisite simplicity of form, and charm of 
instrumentation have fixed its place among the classic works of art 
on a plane with the Venus of Medici, and the Madonna of Raphael. 
The performance of this Symphony under Dr. Damrosch, on Satur- 
day evening, was in all respects worthy of the composition; never 
have we heard a better, and it is doubtful whether a better is possi- 
ble. Especially beautiful was the treatment of the melodic forms of 
the second movement; the re-entrance of the themes was skilfully 
managed ; and the themes themselves were phrased with great tender- 
ness and delicacy. Rubinstein’s great ‘Ocean’ Symphony, of which 
five of the seven movements into which it has grown were given, 
was wisely chosen as a representative work of the modern romantic 
school with which to illustrate the progress, as well as the best ten- 
dencies of the progress, that has been made since Mozart’s time 
within the limits of the symphonic form. In Rubinstein’s work the 
lines of construction, although partly hidden by the redundancies of 
more modern forms of thought and expression, are nevertheless 
those of Haydn and Mozart; they have been broadened, deepened, 
heightened, but as pure, formal lines they are virtually unchanged. 
In this symphony Rubinstein has given to the world the very best 
that he has to give; in the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
it was first heard he has done nothing better. It has the freshness 
and spontaneity of youth, with a- maturity of development and 
treatment that could come only from the practised hand of a master ; 
its ideas are large and noble, and it is melodic, in the best sense of 
the term, throughout. In these days of programme music that 
Strives to paint not only the human passions but even material 
objects with the definiteness of detail of the painters of the early 
Dutch school, the title ‘Ocean’ is apt to be misunderstood. Rubin- 
stein is not a musician of the school of Liszt and Saint-Saens, and 
in his symphony he makes no attempt to put before his listeners an 
ocean that will either deafen them by its roar or submerge them be- 
neath its waters. He strives only to render intelligible the impres- 
sion upon his own soul of the vastness, the mystery, the grandeur 
of it all; he tells us what he felt rather than what he saw; and per- 
formed as the symphony was under Dr. Damrosch last Saturday 
evening, it seems to us to be made as intelligible as anything can 
possibly be in music. It was an admirable rendering of one of the 
great compositions of our time.——Master Michael Banner, who 
made his New York début at this concert with the A-major (eighth) 
Concerto of Spohr, is a young San Franciscan of some twelve or 
thirteen summers who has been for several years under the tuition of 
Professor Jacobsohn of Cincinnati, and whose excellent tone and 
thoroughly neat technique reflect great credit firstly upon his master, 
and secondly upon his own talent and industry. That he should be 
somewhat overweighted in the concerto was unavoidable ; neverthe- 
less he played it exceedingly well, and the selection of so difficult 
a composition for his début seemed warranted by the fact that he is, 
in a sense, an artistic descendant of Spohr, since his teacher was a 


pupil of David, who was, in turn, a pupil of that master. Judging 
by present appearances, the boy bids fair to become worthy of his 
artistic ancestry. 





Professor Paine’s “‘CEdipus’’ Music. 


THE recent performances of ‘CEdipus Tyrannus’ at Booth’s Theatre, 
as well as those given at the Globe Theatre, in Boston, during the 
preceding week, have sufficiently demonstrated the fact that Professor 
Paine’s musical accompaniment of the tragedy possesses a melodic 
attractiveness and a dramatic force which, in spite of the sombre 
coloring of the composition, powerfully affect an audience. Con- 
sidering that it was written to accompany a performance in which 
the chief object to be kept in view was the reproduction, within 
severely classical lines, of Sophocles’ play, this is not a little 
remarkable ; and none but a genuinely gifted composer could have 
succeeded in tracing in such gracefully melodic lines the sombre 
forms that, from prelude to postlude, are impressed upon the imag- 
ination by the treatment of both chorus and orchestra. It may be 
remembered that after its first performance, at Harvard, last spring, 
we spoke of this as a work of noble and dignified quality, quite 
beyond anything we were acquainted with in American composition. 
Repeated hearings (even under somewhat unfavorable conditions), 
together with a careful study of the score, have not only strengthened 
us in this conviction, but encouraged a hope that Professor Paine 
will win for himself an honorable position among the composers of 
his time. It is marked by simplicity, breadth, harmony of arrange- 
ment, skill in technical treatment, and—what is of higher value 
than mere technique—a wealth of lovely melody. That all this is not 
made quite clear on a first hearing of the work is true, and it is 
largely due to the nature of the subject, which requires the gravest 
treatment, and compels the composer to keep his melodic forms 
slighly veiled, as it were, by the sombre atmosphere in which the 
action is enveloped. But at each new hearing of the work new 
beauties are brought to light—now a bit of melody that delights the 
senses, now a harmony of rich effect, a gleam of color in the orches- 
tra, or a passage in which the voices are felicitously treated—until, 
at last, it seizes upon the heart, as well as the imagination. 

It was quite impossible that in undertaking the composition 
of a theme from the classic drama for male chorus and orchestra, the 
influence of Mendelssohn should not weigh largely with almost an 
modern composer. What Mendelssohn has done in this field is itself 
classic, and will serve as a model for a longtime to come. This 
Professor Paine has felt, and sympathizing strongly with Mendels- 
sohnian methods and forms, he has given to his work a general 
coloring that at moments suggests his model. This is perhaps, more 
perceptible in the instrumentation ; the melodic forms and the treat- 
ment of the voices are abundantly original. An occasional sug- 
gestion of Wagnerian influence is not wanting, especially in the 
broad theme (adagio) of the second chorus, which, without being in 
the least like any particular theme of Wagner that we can recall, 
haunts one constantly as with the quality of one of his tenor heroes. 
This entire chorus is an admirable piece of writing for male voices 
and orchestra, equalled only, perhaps, by the final chorus, ‘O race 
of mortal men,’ which has a solemn and befitting dignity. The per- 
formances at Booth’s, while suffering very much by comparison with 
those given under the direction of the composer at Harvard, were 
nevertheless remarkably even and good when the difficulties inherent 
in the music itself are considered, and the fact that sufficient rehear- 
sal was quite impossible. 


Musical Notes. 

Tue fourth concert of the New York Philharmonic Club (Chickering 
Hall, Tuesda , Feb. 7), was notable chiefly for the refined and artistic 
singing of Mrs. Norton-Hartdegen, who was heard in songs of Liszt 
and of Franz, and a selection of five of the Scotch songs arranged 
with trio accompaniment by Beethoven. This lady has for several 
years been regarded as one of the most promising singers of Cincin- 
nati, where, as Miss Annie Norton, her name was constantly to be 
found on the best programmes ; and she will undoubtedly prove a 
valuable acquisition to our concert rooms. The residue of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Gade’s Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello in F, a slight and rather uninteresting work ; Bazzini’s strin 
quartette in D-minor, always a favorite with the public; anual 
trifles of his own composition, very neatly played by Mr. Constantin 
Sternberg ; anda violin sonata by Porpara, delightfully rendered by 
Mr. Richard Arnold. The accompaniments were played by Mr. Max’ 
Liebling, and were worthy of especial praise, as, indeed, they always 
are when played by this excellent artist. 

In stating in our last issue that the programme of the late Philhar- 
monic concert did not credit the composer (Rubinstein) with his 
cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto in G, we were misled by the 
fact that the programme in our possession gave no such credit. It 
seems that there were several sets of printed programmes, and upon 
one (or more) of them, proper credit was given. 
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